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Ln meinen 
Further Cogitations at the Smoke Abatement 
sears psc of mechanical 

PP SUOY between apparatus for | application of the principle which, in one guise 
basen bd rbd. P 


of distilled fuel; that is to say, of gas. Inthe 
use of bituminous coal in the ordinary fire the 
two processes of distillation and combustion 
are to some extent combined. What the 
inventor seeks, is so to arrange the order, or 
the local position, of the two actions, as first to 
vapourise and then to barn. With every new 
addition of fuel the action is disturbed and com. 
plicated. We do not say that it is impracticable 
to overcome the difficulty. But we do say that 
the simplest manner in which it can be over- 
come is by separating the two processes; and 
that it would be very difficult to do this more 
effectually than it is done by the gasworks. 
One ingenious method of meeting this difficulty 
deserves both notice and admiration, although 
we must wait for practical evidence before we 
can form a conclusive opinion how far the 
object has been attained. Previous endeavours 
have failed. The principle adopted is to feed 
the fire from below, instead of by patting fuel 
on the top, the object being to pass the roughly- 
distilled product of the heated and igniting coal 
through the clear body of the fire. In the rever- 





































time through the incandescent fuel, or over the 
flame, in order to consume the carbon driven off 
as dust,—or, in plain terms,—the smoke. Oar 
recollection of thie fallacy extends for a long 
period of time,—back to the invention of the 
Arnott stove, and the lecture on the same by 
the inventor, Dr. Arnott, at the Royal Institu- 
tion. In many of the stoves or flues that come 
under this category a very admirable effect 
might be produced if the current of air would 
take the ‘exact course shown on the diagrams. 
Bat there is, unfortunately, some doubt on this 
point. When a short cut can be taken by the/ sible grates, the fire-basket is made into a com- 
air, which is almost invariably the case, the} plete cage, and swings on pivots. Thusthereis a 
elastic fluid may obstinately refuse to take the| door to the cage both above and below. The 
longer course which presente so many advan- | upper door is opened te put in fresh coal, and then 
tages to the consumer. In point of fact, a cir-| closed, and the position of the basket reversed. 
culation is assumed, as invariable, which is very | The fresh coal is thus put undermoat, and the fire 
burns downwards. The idea is ingenious, and 
the public will await with interest the report of 
the committee on the action of the grate. Bat 
seem to be so generally probability | due attention in the reports of the executive | when we remember the way in which the intro- 
that preisotigs Scheu acinar te titer «2 committee. But in each and all of these cases | duction of what was probably the best lamp 
acquaintance with its advantages, that most of the services of the competent stoker are usually | invented before the Moderator was absolutely 
the grates and fireplaces that are constructed | 4 sixe gui non, And then the question arises,| blocked by the impossibility of making the 
with the view of consuming smoke are described | —will not the competent stoker produces @/ servants who trimmed it reverse it for a few 
a8 being also adapted, or readily adaptable, for good and as thorough « combustion, with as seconds during the operation, we cannot but 
the consumption of non-bitumingus coal. little loss of unburued earbon in the form of} point out that to expect the ordinary domestic 

smoke, by @ simple, well-proportioned furnace} to reverse a grate by the use of @ poker asa 
and flue, as by the most complicated arrange-| lever each time yr angpe opm 
to failure ment of smoke passages ? sanguine rather guided by experience. 
coal eon effected by @ branch| Another smoke-consuming kitchen-grate ie fed 
at the bottom by a feeder, in the shape of & 


by the powerful and besatiful lamps | hoe. It struck us that there was a want of neat. 





the future, more especially as regards the 
dynamic production of heat, it is to any prac- 
tical improvement in the means of burning . 
ordinary bituminous coal that the attention of | rarely found to exist. Different plans for mixing 
nine out of ten visitors to the exhibition will in | regulated doses of warm air with the fuel in 
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i ions that attempt the 

co heat nee ree mentee 
whether he superintends more or less cumbrous | more ke farther, in the Siemens lamp,|same object by radiating the greater part of 
produced by combustion into & room, 
instead of sending it up through the chimney. 
In other words, the close stove in various shapes 


this evident | forms a separate class of exhibits. It is well 
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culty,—is one whieh no inventor cas supply. 
very many cages it is little more than loss 
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of the Continent great economy of heat is ob- 
tained by the ure of the close stove. In some 
of these contrivances a small quantity of fael is 
consumed freely for a short time, and the stove 
is then closed, sufficient heat being produced to 
rajiate through the day, a more or less slaggish 
oombostion being generally maintained. It 
should b3 remembered, however, that both the 
architecture of the houses and the habits of the 
people where these stoves are commonly 
are in accordance with the requirements of the 
method. The rooms are generally mach more 
lofty than with us, and the effect of a stove- 
warmed room on a person unaccustomed to its 
atmosphere is ofven very painful. We are slow 
ta recommend a substitution of the stove even 
for the wasteful, but healthy, open fire. Among 
the stoves which are exhibited, however, it 
would be difficult to speak in too high terme of 
theartistic merits of Lénholdt’s anthracite stove, 
from the foundries of Gebr. Baderus, at Hessen, 
We do not recommend the introduction into a 
sitting-room of the “ Parlour Stove,” however 
applicable it might perhaps be found in a hall, 
because of the dose of carbonic acid gas which 
must certainly be evolved by the combustion of 
the anthracite. But as a handsome piece of far- 
niture especially as to the details of the castings, 
this stove may be thought to justify the Diploma 
of Honour awarded to it at the Iaternational 
Exhibition of Patented Articles at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. 

At the same time, we are far from recom- 
mending the use of ircn stoves for the dwelling. 
If stoves are to be employed, there are very 
strong reasons in favour of the use of earthen- 
ware rather than metal for their material. And 
here, as in so many other appliances for the 

of domestic health and comfort, Mesar :. 
Doulton, of Lambeth, come to the fore. We ars 
by no means implicit believers in testimonials ; 
but it must be admitted that the testimonials 
printed in favour of Doulton’s radiating tile- 
stoves aresnuch as to make out a very good prim4. 
facie case in their favour in places where a 
stove is admissible. The advantage claimed for 
the use of fireclay as the material for a stove is 
due to the extraordinary facility of this sub- 
stance for rapidly absorbing heat, and of grada- 
ally radiating the same in sach a manner as to 
produce and maintain for a great length of time 
@n equal temperature. A stove burning for 
twelve hours will continue, Messrs. Doulton 
say, to warm a room for several hours after the 
fire is out. These results cannot be obtained 
with iron stoves, as the metal absorbs the heat 
so rapidly as to become over-heated, while it 
allows it to escape too rapidly to maintain an 
even temperature. The frequent ill-effect of 
the iron stove, ia what is called “ burning the 
air,”—as to‘the chemistry of which we do not at 
the moment propose to spsak, bat as to the ill. 
effects of which, even in ths case of pipes heated 
by steam, we can speak from painful personal ex- 
perience,—is absent, the inventors say, from the 
fireclay stove. We cannot speak from personal 
experience in England of rooms warmed by clay 
stoves; bat we know quite enough of thedifference 
of behaviour of iron and of fireclay to admit that 
there is much probability in the statement of 
Messrs. Doulton. The list of the exhibits of 
Mesers. Doulton on page 11 of the Descriptive 
Catalogue refers to an advertisement which we 
do not find in our copy of the work. The 
exhibits mentioned are: Portable radiating fire. 
stoves, with ventilating tile-shaft ; down-draught 
radiating tile-stove, for centre of a room; 1 
tile-stove for public buildings ; and fittings and 
decorations of ornamental Doulton ware for the 
adornment of open fireplaces. 

There are many other contrivances of more 
or less ingenuity on describing which we feel 
tsmpted to linger. Bat it is our wish to afford 
to our readers not merely the amusement of a 
spare half-hour, but advice which they will find 
it of value to follow. And, therefore, when, by 
the exertions of a few earnest and thankworthy 
menu, @ visible regalt of the exhortations which 
have been so frequent, and of such long standing, 
ia our columns, to make a scientific study of the 
subject of domestic combustion is before us 
we hold it better to wait for the outcome of the 
Sees aad manors han to. give any 

’ 'y imperfect, jadgment. 
One thing strock us which should Zn - over- 
. As far as we can gather, there is no 
plan proposed for the combustion of bitaminous 
coal, which claims absolutely to prevent smoke 
yr np _— lighted. Bat it is precisel 
slabs. an production of smoke 


neys, the regulations affectiog which are 
enumerated on page 2 of the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition, the chimneys of every great town 
are for the most part only intermittent 
prodacers of smoke. From a bright, well- 
made fire, burned under a chimney of adequate 
height,—for height is the main cause of draught 
ina chimney,—steady combastion usually allows 
bat little anbarnt fuel to escape in visible form. 


used | It is when the fire is jast lighted, when it is 


made up, in the case of the kitchen fire, for 
dinner, or when half a bushel of slack coal is 
shot into the grate by a slatternly servant, that 
visible smoke escapes from the chimney. In 
such a case as the revolving grate, there is a 
direct effort to meet the difficulty of putting on 
coal. Bat the difficalty of lighting is here un- 
touched. And although we are far from saying 
that there is not a constant hourly contribution 
to the smoky canopy of London,—as, indeed, 
out of a million fires, from 700 to 1,000 must be 
fed every minute of the day, for one time of 
feeding alone, yet the morniag production of the 
smoke-cloud which first blackens the fog, is the 
chief cause of the pollution of the London atmo- 
sphere. Aad this morning pollation, as well as 
the intermitting contributions to it which occur 
whenever the fire is fed, we have the most 
serious doubts whether any contrivance will 
materially diminish, so long as bituminous coal 
is burned undistilled in our houses. 

We trust that the attention of the committee 
will be distinctly directed to this point. We 
have no desire to speak dogmatically upon it. 
Bat it sceme te us that, before endeavonring, at 
grsat pains and cost of time, to award the palm 
e.mong various contrivances for the consamption, 
or the prevention of the formation of, smoke 
from bituminous coal, it would be well to allow 
acience to utter a warning voice. If it is possible 
to say that, “ by invention A, or by the better 
development of invention A, it is practicable so to 
burn ordinary coal that no smoke will be pro- 
daced in lighting or in mending the fire by an 
ordinary servant, or by @ person ignorant or 
careless of the principles of combustion,” then a 
great boon will have been given to the metro- 
polis, and no time or pains should be spared 
to make the trath universally known. Bat if it 
be, on the other hand, the case, that all that can 
be said is, “ By the careful use of invention A, 
by an educated and skilfal person, very little 
smoke will be produced except just when the 
fire is being lighted, or roughly mended,” it will 
be well that this also should be distinctly told. 
For then, it may be added, it is idle to expect 
much abatement in London smoke except from 
the compulsory use of smokeless fael. 

Another point deserves careful attention on 
the part of those who have to present the pub- 
lic with the digested outcome of the examina- 
tion of the various appliances exhibited at 
South Kensington. The prevention of smoke, 
important as that object becomes in the case of 
crowded cities, is really but a small part of the 
improvement possible in domestic combustion. 
The subject of the economic use of heat is one 
which the present centary has seen pass from 
the dominion of rough practice to that of 
definite science. It is not so many since 
we had any idea of what heat really is. 
The remarkable phenomenon of latent heat was 
known to the steam engineer for a long time 
before he discovered what was either the mean- 
ing or the cause of the loss of thermometric 
elevation, when the invisible energy was doing 
mechanical work. We think that we can state 
wie ose racks of contradiction that it is to that 

estor © neers and in 

John Ericasen, K.V., ne taner of the ironclad 
monitors, that the world owes the first serious, 
sustained, and successful attempt to catch,—or 
as he called it, to regenerate,—the heat which, 
having done its work, or, at all events, having 
done work, was on its escape into the free 
atmosphere. We can personally remember 
the efforts of Ericssen in this direction as far 
back as the year 1835. He had at that time 
constructed a caloric engine of considerable 
size; and on the principle then first introduced 
into mechanics, is based that small caloric en- 
gine which’ is at the present moment so 
great boon to the man who requires 
smell, manageable, and cheap motive power. 
We have before now mentioned the ° 
did work in which, under the modest title of 
“ Contributions to the Centennial Exhibition,” 
Capt. Ericssen has given a brief compendium 


y the labours and inventions of half a century. 


His locomotive, the Novelty, it should - 





-e¥ 


remembered, far exceeded any competitor 


the trials at Raiohi!ll,—failiog to obtain 6 
only by accident. We think that the a 
would at once render @ graceful tribute to one of 
the pioneers of all, or nearly all, important im. 
provements in combustion, and secure a valuable 
addition to the outcome of their labours, if they 
were to invite from this honoured veteran an 
expression of his opinion on the primary ques. 
tion which we have above indicated, “Ig it 
practicable to barn bituminous coal for ordinary 
parposes without smoke ? ” The value of deter. 
mining this preliminary question would be this, 
that the whole force of the great army of inven. 
tora would be thus guided in that direction in 
which success is really to be attained. But in 
the meantime it mast be remembered that there 
ere not a few inventions at South Kensington 
of which the main, and the successfally pur. 
sued, object, is the economy of heat. As to 
aly he fhe ge Bs a of c 
8 pre . Ba g it to be the 
outcome of the best scientific consideration that 
the only reliable mode of avoiding smoke is ts 
consume smokeless fuel, the exhibition, however 
it answers as to smoke, will be anything but a 
failare, if it affords to the architect full light on 
those appliances by which heat, however pro. 
daced, is best to be utilised for domestic comfort. 

We are assured that the doors of the exhi- 
bition ara by no means as yet inexorably closed 
against fresh exhibite. A second edition of the 
catalogue is in course of preparation, containing 
more information than is farnished by the first. 
In this we shall expect to find some statement 
as to the prizes to be awarded, and as to the 
principles on which the awards are to be given. 
Dr. Siemens, we understand, has offered a priz> 
of 100 guineas. A like amount, divided into 
two sums, is named as @ lady's prize for the 
best domestic open grate, and the best kitchener. 
There is a medal offered by the Society of Arie, 
and 501. is contributed for prizes by the Man. 
chester Association for Controlling the Escape of 
Noxious Vapours. It is anticipated that one of 
the Royal family will consent to give the prizes 
to the successfal competitors. In its actual con- 
dition the exhibition must be regarded rather as 
a comprehensive invitation for all persons who 
have any improvements to suggest as to con- 
sumption of fuel to show them, than as a special 
inquiry into the means of abating smoke. It is 
obvious that there will be much room for heart- 
burning if it is not made plain as soon as poseib!+ 
for what prizes are to be offered, and by what 
means they are to be earned. 








THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF 
PARIS. 


At a moment when the voice of public opinion 
is claiming in many quarters what is understood 
by a reform in the municipal ment of 
London, and when the subject promises short!y to 
engross the attention of our rulers, it may not, 
perhaps, be considered ne to lay before 
our readers a sketch of the administrative system 
by means of which the of Paris is regu- 
lated in a manner which jastly excites some 
admiration. Paris, SS elec thes tore aolioes 
country, as @ city con over two million 
of inhabitants, po. at the same time 
all that pecaliar character which we are accus- 
tomed to expect,—and are justified in the present 
day in ex —from a centre, offers, it 
will be readily ad mitted, a model in the simplicity 
and effectiveness of its organisation. Paris, 


again, being known to so many E men and 
Londoners, affords that further advantage that 
the results obtained by the administrative 


system in vosue on the banks of the Seine are 
comparatively familiar to every one who has 
visited the French capital. Undoubtedly, 4 
central and united administration, such as \* 
urged as necessary for London, existe in fol 
force in Paris. While, at the same time, each 
individual portion of the tal finds » 
interests amply attended to the centra 
administration, the whole benefited by 
the united action of its self-clected ralers, who 
take into consideration the inuumersble, Tose.” 
ment of which constitates whet is upderstor! © 
a -organised community. . 

The contrast afforded between the Paris of 
to-day and the Paris of or forty’years 88°, 
with ite narrow, ill-kept, streets,— 
readers of “Pelham” will recall one of that 
hero's unhappy accidents in the streets of the 
Paris of pre-Hausamannio days, — singularly 





shows what, under # central system of manicips! 
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government, is possible in a modern city. Only, 

indeed, OF & 
ta have 

it be remarked, by the united action of corpora- 

tion and ratepayers. Paris stands to 

what @ great city may be made ander a few 


years of management of intelligent and earnest 


volers. There have, it is trae, been conditions 
under which the Parie municipal authorities 
have been peculiarly assisted in their task. We 
well remember @ late editor of P 

Shirley Brooks,—on a return from Paris jokingly 
regretting that London could not be placed 

a short time under the control of a despot; bat 
what better or more pets despot should our 
great city find to work its improvements than 
its own inhabitants, who, as ratepayers, have it 
in their power to effect the utmost that a 
governmental despot has been able to carry out 
on the banks of the Seine ? But can it be justly 
said that the thorough system by which the 
hage network of drains in Paris is kept, the 
water and gas supply ensured, the broad streets 
watered and swept each day, the houses daily 
cleared of their dust and refuse, the trees 
planted, the seats distributed, the “squares” 
and parks tended and beautified, the statues 
erected, the police, the fire-brigade, the omnibus 
and other services of locomotion controlled, &c., 
can it, we repeat, be justly said that the syste- 
matic organisation of all this is the work of 
despotic inflaence? To that influence Paris 
may be said really alone to owe ite broad streets 
and boulevards ruthlessly cut through whole 
neighbourhoods; the rest is the work, practi- 
cally, of the ratepayers in the persons of those 
whom they have elected to re t their 
interests. Should this be the case, it would go 
far to prove the truth of the accusation that 
Londoners do not, as ratepayers, sufficiently 
interest themselves in parochial affairs; but be 
this belief unfounded or not, there still remains 
the want with us of an organised system such 
as our neighbours have to thank for the com- 
fortable and cleanly management of their model 
capital. 

Foreigners, to use that somewhat vague term 
in its ordinary and generally-accepted sense, 
have been always credited by us with a genius 
for organisation, and, indeed, in comparison 
with ourselves the reputation is merited; but 
France, above all other countries, has always 
received the first place as the home of organisa- 
tion. Inqairing Eoglish travellers are astonished 
to find the comparative simplicity of the ad- 
ministration by means of which a large coun- 
try is managed, ia a manner so different from our 
own system. The broad divisions into départe- 
ments, arrondissements, cantons, and, communes, 
and the various officials, mayors, &c., who regu- 
late the whole, are soon mastered, and for one 
part of the country it is the same as for every 
other. Paris, however, let it be remembered, 
though regarded administratively as a large 
commune or parish, is, from its huge population, 
submitted to @ government slightly differing 
from that of other towns throughont France. Its 
administration is practically confided to two 
Pus hae bat nett paat 
refeo olice, mportant posts 
nominated by the Government in power. Mani- 
cipally the Prefect of the Seine is a prefect 
like the other prefects of the departments of 
France; but, at the same time, he is Mayor of 
Paris, not, it is true, like the other mayors, 


the city, 
dissements” of Parie,—there are four “quartiers” 


in each,—are in onl of the 

prs mapas whic ite, with the Muni- 
uD 

Hdtel de Ville,—the Mansion House ot Paton 


not yet being ready to receive them® The inf 





* When the Hotel de Ville wes burnt by the Com- 
m 
of the Tawny elect and his staff moved into the Palace 


but when the was trans. 
Petey Sp Te 
Larembourg, the, Prefect egeta the * 


present quarters in the Tuileries, 





mayors of the “ arrondissements” are local 
of the mayor of Paris, and were it 

not for the gratuitous nature of their functions 
they might be called employés of the City 
ment. Their mayoralties are only 
branch establishments of the central service, 
for the convenience of the public; the Municipal 
Counei 1 only op - do _ the twenty 

: men: @ capital in the votin 

of their share of the budget, or in the seguieting 
and control of their expenses.* 

Since 1871 the Municipal Council of Paris has 
been elected every three years. lts members, 
it must be borne in mind, can in no way be 
Considered as administrators; their sole action, 
indeed, is confined to the powcr of tightening at 
need the purse-strings, and in this manner con- 
trolling the administration. The relations be. 
tween the Municipal Council and the central 
mayoralty entrusted with the government of the 
City may be said to consist in the following :— 
The central mayoralty prepares the items of the 
annual badget, and submits each article to the 
examination and vote of the Council. In this 
badget, in addition to the relation of the ex- 
pense and receipts, there are invariably a certain 
number of proposals; these are euch and all 
subject, to the approval of the Council. All 
loans, improvements, public works, and such 
like, can only be proceeded with on an entire 
agreement between the administration and the 
Council. On its side, the Council can take the 
initiative, suggesting to the administration any 
schemes it may be desirous to see carried out; 
but in case of non-compliance, the Council have 
no appeal; the administration and the Council, 
in fact, reserve each to the other the right of 
veto, @ position which, it is true, occasionally, 
where matual concessions are not made, leads to 
troublesome delay. 

For the examination of the budget, the 
Manicipal Council divides its eighty members, 
as far as possible in accordance with the capaci- 
ties of each, into seven ordinary commissions, in 
addition to which there exist seven other special 
commissions. 

The first commission, that appointed to inquire 
into the finances, deals, as may be imagined, 
entirely with figures; the loans, taxes, rates, 
octrot, or town dues, &c. The second commis. 
sion is entrusted with the affairs of the central 
mayoralty (la mairie centrale); the mairies 
d arrondissement ; what is understood in France 
by the état civil, comprising the duties assigned 
in England to the Registrar-General of births, 


deaths, and marriages; the conduct of what, | 


again, in English we have no adequate expres- 
sion to explain, the pompes funébres (the duties 
of the undertaker being entirely monopolised in 
Paris by this branch of the mupicipality) ; the 
cemeteries, the recraiting of the army, the 
general management of the church in its varied 
relations to the corporation. This commission 
takes upon itself, in addition to these duties, the 
examination of the municipal libraries, the 
archives, and the municipal museum now in- 
stalled at the Hétel Carnavalet, answering, to a 
certain extent, to our Guildhal! Library. 

The third commission,—the Commission de 
la voirie de Paris,t as it is termed,—studies 
by the reports made to it by the administration, 
the plans of all proposed new thoroughfares, 
and the public roads generally, the naming of 
the streets, —managed in Paris with a considera- 
tion, alas! — own pol Londoners,—the parse 
aweeping, lighting, maintenance 0 
roads. Jl questions of indemnity for damages 
are submitted to this commission which 
wise has to deal with the omnibus, tramway, 
ond sab, alle ote EE, 6 Se. eee 
with the Corporation. 

The fourth commission is entrusted with the 
“public instruction co the : 
charity (assistance publique), the communal or 
boat — with instraction in drawing and 
singing, apprentices’ certificates, bursaries in 
the “lyoées” and colleges. Here, again, is may 
be remarked that the whole scholastic system 
throughoat France is based on an ©: 
such as we may well envy our neighbours. In 
the matter of charity organisation this commis- 
sion has, it may be imagined, a wide field for 
its labours; among its numerous duties may be 





ef tion of this paper we owe moch of our 
i “oe to the excellent Rttie rate-payers manual, 
Paris Municipal,” by M, Lenereux, (Paris, 1879). 

+ The word coirie in French administrative a 
has two 8, En the Sant B nomepeines ested 
relating to the public way voie) and the 


Saas 


mentioned that of an inspection and a 
in its relations with the charity budget, ot the 
Mont de Piété, the Government in France, as in 
Italy and Belgium, being the public pawnbroker, 

the Mont de Piété being one more of those 
admirable and charitable institutions, the want 
of which with us and in America has often been 
regretted. It may be mentioned that thig 
fourth commission has recently named two 
special commissioners, one entrusted with the 
preparation and establishment of new scholastic 
institutions, the other to study the important 
question of technical instruction. 

_The fifth commission is called upon to con- 
sider the architectural and other artistic adorn- 
ments of the capital. The squares, parks, 
walks, plantations, the Bois de Boulogne and 
Vincennes, the reating of those numerous little 
establishments, kiosks for the sale of journals, 
&c., that form so characteri-tic a feature in 
Parisian street life, the urinoirs,—a point admi- 
rably considered on the banks of the Seine, 
where lately have been erected an even greater 
convenience to the public, and known as chilets 
de nécessité, @ hundred of which, architectural 
features with their polished marble exteriors, 
have been scattered over the capital. To these 
daties we must add the commission’s considera- 
tion of all public notices, and play-bille, these 
latter not allowed, as with us, to cover every 
vacant hoarding, bat neatly posted every morn- 
ing by a body of apecial enployés, on to a num- 
ber of “ columns” as they are called, placed in 
every thoroughfare for the purpose. Under 
the consideration of this commission come also 
the several municipal theatres, and the very im- 
portant annual item of “encouragement” (by 
commissions and purchase) “of the fine arts.” 
The management of all public fétes and cere- 
monies reets also with this commission, but 
since the last Great Exhibition a special com- 
mission des fétes has been appointed. 

The sixth commission, of ‘‘ drains and water,” 
examines all the various and complicated details 
of these two most important factors in modern 
existence; the commission has constantly under 
examination the water supply from its various 
sources, as also the navigation, maintenance, and 
improvement of the canals belonging to the 
City. 

The seventh commission is entrusted with all 
questions relative to what is understood by the 
“ Domaine de la Ville,” the bonded warehouses, 
the markets, the abatioirs, or slaughter-houses, 
weights and measures, legal difficulties, &c. In 
addition, the commission has to examine the 
budget of the Prefect of Police, the pensions 
to retired employés, policemen, and firemen. 
There remain to mention three special commis- 
sions, one entrueted with the organisation of the 
labours of the Municipsl Council; the second 
examines the important question of unhealthy 
dwellings; the third has been nominated to 
examine and report on the annual budget. These 
special commissions are all temporary, while the 
ordinary commissions may be said to be per- 
manent.* ¥ 

Such, roughly stated, is the system of organi- 
sation by means of which Paris is ruled, and, 
let it be remarked, without complaint on the part 
of the public; ratepayers exercise, indeed, their 
right to gramble at the expenses laid upon them, 
but the system enables a strict watch to be 
placed on the employment of all sums, and every 
Parisian knows that without expenditure little 


the}can be expected, as the American proverb, 


recently quoted in these pages, has it, “ Nothing 


like-| for nothing, and very little for a doilar.” It is 


not in Paris as it is in New York, governed also 
by a central municipality; the accounts of the 
wholesale ion on the part of the rulers of 
the “Empire City,” which from time to time 


of| have reached Europe, must not be dwelt upon 


-naturedly; New York must still be regarded 
. an pce air gaa experiment, however, the 
success of which who can deny? The circum. 
stances of the extraordinary growth of the city 
in a new country must be taken into accouzt. 
In this matter of misappropriation or misuse of 
municipal fands it will not be found, we suspect, 
that a central form of government affords more, 
rather leas, facilities than any other system of 
city role. In the case of the municipality of 
Paris it can, we believe, be shown that enormous 
as is the annual badget of the Fronch capital, 
“8 ici i} aleo, excepting certain vaca- 
nn, mga, thon tae, cont 
Pent ery was a Manicipel Ory lected at the end of 


in the three years 25° meetings, 
1874, renewed in — ps 926. Duriog this time is 
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The latter is in both seenes & little too respect- 
able-looking and déficierit in the comic element. 
A monochrome study, “Antonio, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo” (125), where the two 
latter are taking their leave (in the first scene), 
ig an admirable realisation 
the contrast between the volatile young gentle. 
men who are making yop: Boner be the staid 
and dignified Antonio. “ 

Plans to Antonio”’ (285), also a monochrome, is 
very In “Portia and Neri#sa on the 
Morning of the Trial” (11), the interest is 
again rather in the scene, the representation of 
the gondola and the gondoliers of the period, 
than in the character of the figures; the artist 
seems to have been rather afraid of Portia and 
Nerissa, and has evaded any very precise deli- 
neation of their characters. But there is 
enough in these studies for two or three 
pictures from that perennially interesting and 
charming drama, some of w: we hope will 
be forthcoming before long. Mr. Wallis seems 
to be making thé subject hie own. 

. Mrs. Allingham contitines to exhibit in her 
various cottagé children the power she has of 
giving interest and beauty to simple figares from 
English raral life, without im to them 
any character inconsistent with simple and un- 
pretentious every-day life. The “noble peasant” 
who has been thrust upon us rather 


ciously by one or two ye a om gone ters 
(following the lead of Frederick Walker) has no 
place in Mrs. Allingham’s scenes. We have that 
sweetness of 6xpression which is really to be 


found in good specimens of English cottage 
girls and cottage children, but nothing is 


if 


exaggerated. The face of thé child at “ Granny’s | 


Gate” (325), and that of the girl “Knitting” 
(345), are charming specitnens of natural un- 
conscious sweetness of expression. ‘“ Washing” 
(370) represents a more matured figure, equally 
natural. One of the most charming of this 
lady’s works this year is one in which the 
figures are subordinate, “ Oottage at Grays- 
wood’ (314), a country lane scene before the 
gate of a cottage which is nearly buried in a 
mass of summer foliage, from amid which tall 
sunflowers glitter; the finiéh of detail on 
so emel! & coals, SOW to ON Gal ph ing be- 
fore the gate, is as complete as total 
effect. Mrs. Angell, another lady member who 
reflects the highest credit on the Society, is as 
perfect as ever in her studies of flowers and 
birds: in the drawing of two “ jign Birds” 
(320) we can fancy that we lift the 
feathers with our fingers. Among the lady’s 
several flower-paintings it would be difficult to 
say that any one is better than the others. 
Among the landscapes there are @ large 
number of beantifal drawings and sketches. 
Mr. Alfred Hunt contributes only one, nnfortu- 
nately,a rich misty evening view of Durham, 
remarkable even among Mr. Hant’s works for 
the manner ia which the ancertainty of form 
and outline produced by mist is ea can 
with real yer ey &- carefal it of all 
the points of the scape. Mr. Hunt’s misty 
pictures are almost like nature in this way; as 
you look into them forms come out through the 
mist which are not noticeable at first glance. 
Whether the prevalent tone of warm brown is 
not a little more like & painter's effect than an 


effect of nature oe bg to —: bat 
this, like so onatiy baie Mr. Hant’s specs, 


has the effect of making us forget that we are 

looking only at — on & flat surface to an 

extent which few other 

achieve. In this respect another work in the 

room is rather remarkable, Mr. J. W. 

Brno a and 7 Fraitfalness ” (31), 
autumn landscape an 

ground of foliage. We have before 

a doubt whether this gifted artist 


danger of over-working a re for effect | types 
which he has inven toe "haut, and the 


present work is open to the charge of man- 

nerism, when compared with w’ } 

it; bata drawing mites full OF bs sel litter 
We dite tacele Wks to tirget 


of light, and in w 
paint, it would be difficult to find; it 


is certainly @ brilliant effort. Ati increased 
power in the realisation of brilliant and glowing 
ght on rg seems to have been 


effects of Ii 








. | thing. 
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lent. The new member, Mr. Wilmot Pils 
gives indications that his line of work pp 
restricted than his first set of exhibits led one to 
suppose. In his ‘ Worcestershire Hop-pickers” 
(177) the interest is chiefly in the figures, 
which, though & little deficient in variety of 
character and expression, are thoroughly well 
y 

executed, and lead us to suppose that we may 
look for good work in subjects of this claes from 
their author. In his landscape, “ Wheatfield” 
(91) Mr. Pilsbary’s work still strikes us as 
deficient in breadth and atmospheric effect; in 
® smaller drawing, “Corner of 4 Farmyard” 
(210) there is some fine work, though this would 
hardly have been done unless Mr. Boyce had 
shown the way first. Mr. Albert Goodwin con- 
tributes, among other things, two works of 
rather peculiar motif; one of these, “The 
Invincible Armada” (123), represents the decay- 
ing timbers and skeletons of sundry ships left 
bare on & shoal, and showing dark against a 
stormy, dull red twilight; it is a work of con- 
siderable poetic feeling. “Waiting for the 
Express to pass” (55) is s powerfal sketch of 
a night effect at roadside railway station, a 
waiting train filling the air with smoke and 
steam, the scene being only fitfully illuminated 
by the porter’s lamp and the lights in the 
Carriages. 

Among | works, Mr. Basil Bradley’s 
“ Getting in the Barley—a Coming Storm ” (96) 
conveys finely the idea of the moment when the 
first premonitory gusts in advance of a thander- 
storm are felt, and the figures of men, women, 
and horses are effectively grouped. The 
same artist, in “A Study in Rotten Row” 
(240) has attempted to repeat his splen- 
did success of last exhibition in drawing a 
lady on horseback, not quite so successfally, 
though the figure is a very spirited one: the 
horse seems a little long in the loins. Mr. 
Clarence Whaite’s large work, ‘The Harvest 
Moon” (68) is unquestionably powerfal, but it 
is not natare; and perhaps the latter criticism 
might apply equally to Mise Montalba’s large 
drawing, “Coming into Port, a Sirocco Day, 
Venice” (227), in which, in the endeavour after 
the silvery effect which this artist is so fond of, 
the colour is so faint and so capricieusly concen- 
trated on certain parts of the craft only, that it 
is almost difficult to say at first sight whether it 
is meant for a coloured picture or a monochrome 
study. Among the landscapes which are pure 
and unaffected transcripts of nature, two by 
Mr. Cuthbert Rigby should be noticed, “The 
Old Farnice” (294), and “Evening” (208) ; 
both represent the character of some special 
locality where low, heavy, stone-built cottages 
are planted among somewhat barren hills; in 
feeling and in realising a special character in 
landscape they seem perfect. Mr. J. Parker’s 
various little studies of bite of French coast 
towns are excellent specimens of street archi- 
tecture sketches, ally “La Lieutenance, 
Honfléar” (36); and architectaral interest of 
another kind is shown in Mr. G. Andrews’s 
drawing of the Girgenti Temples (17), and in 
Mr. Carl Haag’s general view of “ Baalbeck” 
(164). Mr. Herbert Marshall has made a fine 
study of “ Rotherhithe” (26), and Mr. Otto 
Weber one of “ Greenhithe” (207), with his 
favourite cattle reposing on the marshy ground 
adjoining the river ; Mr. Marshall's “ Darham” 
(251) should also be looked at,—an interesting 
contrast to Mr. Hant’s before named. 

Among miscellaneous subjects may be men- 
tioned study, tly for fresco decora- 
tion, by Mr. Marks, entitled “Welcome! the 
Arrival of the Guests” (200), a good specimen 
of this artist’s liar humour in the adapta- 
tion of old-world figures to modern subjects : 
the same artist contributes some cheracteristio 
studies of heads (266, 274) representing various 
in modern life. Mr. J. D. Watson exhi- 
bits two figures under the title of “A Warm 
Reception ” (281), which are very clever, and 
analogous in humour to Mr. Marke’s productions ; 
and there is @ fine figure quite in Mr. Watson 8 
own style under the title of “The Student’ 
(315). Mr. E. Backman’s “ Cobwebs (326), 
an interior of a hayloft with a figure read- 
ing by the light of a much-cobwebbed window, 
should be looked at; it is # very original 
Mr. A. H. Marsh ss aes), i 

i f which, “ Driftwood ’ » 18 
Mary pacha, and hag the materials of a fine 
work init. Mr. Brittan Willis’s “ Slight Study 


from Nature” (115) and “Highland Cattle” 


specimens of cattle studies ; 
veaghrenpel4 Treet Br. F. Tayler’s “ Waiting 


for the Hounds” (27), which contains as good a 





stady of a horse as ote could wish to see. Our 


list by no means exhansts th : 
this aluirablé ethibition, ©" Pointe ot 








SIB F. LEIGHTON ON ART. 


Tue President of the Royal Academy, in hi 
address last Saturday, on "the occasion’ of do 
livering the prizes to the successful students of 
the year, took opportunity to deal with one of the 
most important considerations which can be 
entered into in reference to the objects of art 
and the conditions under which artistic work is 
to be carried ont. What, he proposed as hig 
theme, is the relation of art to morals and re. 
ligion? It is only in a period when art is not 
exercising her highest activity, when she is 
somewhat fettered in her powers and doubtfal 
in her aims, that such a question would be 
raised at all, and the fact that the President of 
the leading body of artists brought it pro. 
minently forward and devoted so much time to 
its consideration on such an occasioon, must, we 
fear, be regarded as in one sense a proof that 
art is hardly in so healthy a condition at pre- 
sent as Sir F. Leighton evidently wished his 
hearers to infer that it was. In great periods 
of artistic production, whether in sculpture or 
painting or music, the great question is how beat 
to master the difficulties of the art and evolve 
the most complete productions possible. It is 
not then the uF ig to what end do we do 
this or that in art, but how can we do it best ? 
and the mere achievement is an end in itself. 
It is, however, of no use to ignore the fact that 
we are at present in the midst of many “ obsti- 
nate questionings ” about art ; no one who takes 
the wide view of the subject in relation to con- 
temporary thought and manners which Sir F 
Leighton might be expected to take, can ignore 
their existence; and he may have done good 
service to some hesitating minds by his review 
of the position, and the tolerably decisive 
answers which he gave to some of the heresies, 
as we may call them, of the day in reference to 
the raison d’étre of art. 

In regard to what may be termed the religious 
view of art, every one must be aware that this 
has been very strongly urged of late years, 
though we should divide the art-religionists into 
two types, which Sir. F. Leighton did not dis- 
tinguish, but which we think are strongly 
marked. The one is the church party, repre- 
sented mainly by some enthusiastic amateurs, 
who proclaim art to be ancilla Domini, the 
‘ handmaid of the Lord,” and regard the far- 
nishing of ecclesiastical decoration and eccle- 
siastical paintings as the chief and most noble 
end of art. The other is the much larger class, 
of whom Mr. Ruskin and some of the once so- 
called pre-Raffaellite brethren are the most 
prominent leaders, who are not specially ecc'e- 
siastical in their leaning», but who very de- 
cidedly proclaim that the end of art is to ic culcate 
moral truths, and that withc ut that end it is but 
elaborate trifling. Sir F. Leighton, in alluding 
to the lengths to which this moral and religious, 
orwe might even say ascetic, view of art, had 
been carried, mentioned that be had met with 
the idea, among some of the German painters, 
that even a love of rich colour was a sensuous 
and to some extent immcral indulgence of the 
lower part of the artist nature, arguing a 
depraved taste. It is a curious contrast that ia 
England, so far fromour having adopted any sach 
extreme view as this, the love of rich colour has 
usually been very predominant in the theory and 
practice of the “ moral” school of artists in this 
country. But the idea that art must have a 
moral end is nevertheless very strongly urged by 
certain of our artiste, and with the more effect 
that it falls in precisely with some of the pre- 
dominating traits of English character, especially 
English middle-class character. The sensitive- 
ness to beanty for its own sake is not prominent 
in the English national character. The idea of 
moral daty ard responsibility is,on the other 
hand, very strong in our national character, 
with which therefore the moral theory of art 
precisely falls in. A large proportion of English 
people would entirely sympathise with an artist 
who should proclaim that bis works were all 
produced with a distinctly moral aim, although 
such a proclamation would in reality be no more 
reasonable or valuable than Artemus Ward's 
advertisement of his “ highly moral waxworks.” 

The argaments brought forward in favour of 
this view of art as a moral agent are of two 
different kinds. The one involves the assertion 





that, as a matter of historical fact, art has been 
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greatest when pervaded mainly by a religious 
motive. The answer to thisis simply, we do not 
see or feel this alleged superiority, and the 
world at large has decided in the same sense. 
Sir F. Leighton brought forward, as a kind of 
reductio ad absurdum of this part of the moral 
argament, the example of the Spanish school 
of painting which flourished under the most 
direct influence of the ecclesisstical idea, the 
school of which Morales and Luis de Vargas are 
examples, and asked who would claim for these 
men, valuable as in some sense they were, & 
place alongside Velasquez, “the most mundane 
of painters, and Shaksperian almost in the 
width of his mental objectivity”? The argu- 
ment drawn from the growth of painting in 
Italy he admitted t> be “more specious,” and 
in refsrence to it the President drew attention 
again to the precise nature of the position taken 
up by the moral and religious school, the pro- 
mu'gators of the “didactic theory”: “it is, 
that the moral edification of man being the 
highest daty of art, those productions of art 
will take the highest rank which teach, with 
sincerity and of a definite purpose, the 
greatst number of moral truths, and that 
the painter who (the artistic gift being, of 
course, postalated) aims most constantly at 
the promalgation of these traths will produce 
the greatest works. You will at once feel that 
these assumptions, if accepted without reserva- 
tion, sap at the roots of all free criticism, 
practically substituting for it a foregone concla- 
sion. A critic who approaches a work of art 
under their inflaence will instinctively gauge it 
. Now if, on a 
review of Italian art from its rise to its zenith, 
we ask ourselves which works have by the 
consent of the vast majority of the intelligent 
been pronounced the most mature and perfect, 
we shall not find that verdict harmonising with 
one which should be built up on the axioms of 
the didactic theory; we shall, on the contrary, 
find that the evolution of art in Italy, an evolu- 
tion singularly organic and continuous, bears no 
ratio, unless it bs an inverse ratio, to the 
religious life and development amid which it 
It is useless for moral entha- 
siasts in favour of the religious view of art to 
protest the contrary, to say that they find more 
trae greatness in the art of Cimabiié than in 
that of Titian, for the verdict of the vast 
majority of educated minds has fully decided to 
the contrary, and in such controversies, which 
admit not of mathematical argament, Voz 
populs vow Dei, though in a rather different 
sense tothat in which the proverb ia generally 
used, is the ultimate test. The progress from 
the phase wher Italian painting was under the 
dominion of the ecclesiastical idea to that of its 
fuller and freer life, is very well indicated in 
Browning’s famous poem, “ Fra Filippo Lippi,” 
where the elever but scapegrace painter tells 
his audience how the monks were scandalised at 
his paintiog men and women just as he saw 
them, instead of painting things to edification. 
The whole poem makes a very good commentary 


in accordance with them... . 


ran its course.” 


on some portions of Sir F. Leighton’s address. 


Bat apart from the historical aspect of the 
matter, it is perfectly true, as Sir F, Leighton 


observed, that this idea of a high moral and 


didactic end in art appeals with great force to 


many serious and earnest minds. He made a 
very good reply to that view of the subject in 
reminding his hearers that one effect of the 
adoption of such a view of art must be to 
remove from among the category of the arts 
one of the most beautifa!l, that of music. 
Scarcely any one has ever pretended that music 
can in any manner represent moral ideas, and it 
would certainly be difficult to see how an argu- 
ment which would shut the mouth of ome art 
altogether can be logically applied to another. 
The answer is, not that ethical truths and ethical 
teaching are of inferior importance to art, but 
simply that art is not the medium for the advo- 
cacy of ethical truths. The President pointed 
out (and in these pre-eminently scientific days 
the illastration is especially effective) that pre. 
cisely the same limitation applied to science; 
that science is not concerned with read. 
ing moral and religions lessons, but simply 
with investigating nature. That moral de. 
duction may be drawn from or suggested 
by great scientific discoveries may be true, 
but it is not the business cof the man of 
science to draw them; it is his business only to 
find out and promulgate scientifictrath. In like 
manner, the artist who makes it his end to pro- 
mulgate ethical trath is employing a very round- 
about means to that end,—speech or writiog 









































































motion of intellectual enjoyment. 


the important subject with which it dealt. 








“ BARNACLES.” 


words ‘“‘barnacle” and “ barnacles ” 


design, but it ran in the same direction, and 
was, so to speak, academical, governed by fixed 


chaos reigned, what confusion of styles! The 
student looking abroad in these days was be- 
wildered, and needed, in fact, to put on “ bar- 
nacles” to assist his mental vision. Sorrowfally, 
perhaps, he looked back nearly half acentury tothe 
time when men saw that Gothic was fair to look 
upon, and enthusiastically took upitastudy. He 
might smile at much that was done, bat he 
could not bat love those who had for the 
faith they had. Now the great 


had spent itself, —had done ite appointed work,— 
and a restless nineteenth cent’ craves for 
other food. It was to be that a cer- 


tain amount of indifferentism had sprung up in 
my rompers . _ that men were to 
a taste and working in a style,—or no —in 
whick belief was wanting. Ya chisoeheent lied 
in civil and domestic buildings, had caught a 
kind of scarlet fever, and entered upon a phase 
of ite history which might be called “the red 
and rubbed brick era.” For ecclesiastical work 
Gothic still claimed the largest share, and we 
possessed buildings which showed an extra. 
ordinary advance upon what was done only a 
few years back. The works alluded to (those of 


acknowledged masters of the art of architecture) | cular 


were distinguished b breadth and less 
fussiness. The details ore eaieatenl were not 


stack upon a parish church ; large wall surfaces 
were left to tell their own tale,—to suggest 
repose aud to heighten features and detail,—the 



























































what is the legitimate province of art, the pro- 


There is, however, we may be allowed to add, 
one sense in which an artist may be said toexer- 
cise indirectly a moral inflaence through his art, 
and that in a sense quite in keeping with the 
application of his mind to the legitimate objects 
of art. What we mean to imply is this, that in 
proportion as the artist gives his best and most 
strenuous endeavours to the perfecting of his 
art, and gives evidence in all his work 
of serious thonght and study, in so far will 
his works, in addition to the pleasure which they 
afford, exercise a healthy and bracing influence 
on the minds of those who contemplate them,—. 
an inflaence which at least predisposes the mind 
to moral energy and effort: while a slackly and 
carelessly studied art, however “ religious” the 
subjects may be with which it deals, has an 
enervating effect on other minds. It would not 
be difficult to call to mind instances of this not far 
from home: examples of great “ religious’’ paint- 
ings which the public are exhorted to go and see 
for the quickening of their religious sympathies, 
and which represent false, hasty, flashy, and 
therefore, in a sense, immoral art, produced 
hastily to win a cheap applause. All such art 
has its bad effect in the long run, just as all art 
which bears the stamp of serious artistic pur- 
pose and endeavour after the best that can be 
done, carries a moral with it, though not in the 
same sense that the didactic school of critics 
mean by moral teacking. This point might 
have been a little more brought out in the 
President's address, which, nevertheless, was an 
excellent contribation to the consideration of 


Tuts was the title of a paper read before the 
Architectural Association on the 9th inst. by 
Mr. Cole A. Adams. After some introductory 
remarks, in which the various meanings of the 
were 
quoted, the author proceeded to speak of the 
“baroacle” as a shell-fish, observing that no 
matter what subject the “ barnacle” attacked, 
he invariably “ went to the bottom of it,” with 
@ persistency and methol which were very 
highly to be commended to, among other people, 
architectural students, whom he advised to cul- 
tivate the habit of mastering one subject of 
their studies at a time, as the pursuit of such 
@ course would give a breadth and power to the 
mind. The difficulties which beset the modern 
architect who aspired to hold a high position in 
his profession were Herculean. Inthoseages when 
the art was a living one, and when it was natural 
to baild in one style, with all thelife and surround- 
ingsin harmony with it, the task of designing must 
have been an easier one, comparatively speaking. 
No queetion of “style” would arise; doubtless 
there were schools of thought, and variety of 


lawa and principles. At the present time what 


gained, and dignity also. Unfortunately, in the 
rage for novelty, men had overlooked or forgotten 
the lesson which the moderp Gothic masters had 
ance,—frequently without rhyme or et 
buildiags were stuck about with the most extra. 
ordioary-looking “ barnacles,”—memorial-tablet 
detail, porches stopped off at the bed-mould of 
the cornice, and pilasters like Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s description of Cleopatra’s Needle in 
its new home: “ emphasiog nothing, by nothing 
emphasised.” Wide covered with flat 
arches, so thin that they could not hold them. 
selves up alone, and which had, for their own 
support, as well as for the weight they should 
carry, concealed iron girders; ironwork painted 
and made to look like woodwork, so as to escape 
the Building Act; these and other eccentricities 
too numerous to mention were “ barnacles” go 
persistent and parasitical in their growth that 
they eat into the very life of architec. 
ture, and bring its titioners into ridicule. 
These things were done by men who knew 
better, and it was to such work that many stu. 
dents looked up, firding it to be fashionable. 
Was this the kind of work that would make the 
student honest and trathfal in what he did? 
Could it be reconciled with the motto of the 
Association, “ Design with Beauty, Buiid in 
Trath” ? One great lesson to be learnt from 
“barnacles” was that “Unity is strength.” 
Architects had too long failed to recognise and 
act upon that lesson, although a notable instance 
of the power for good resulting from its recog. 
nition was seen in the Architectural Asso. 
ciation itself. After some farther remarks 
—_ this head, Mr. Adams proceeded as fol- 
we :— 

It would seem to be the tendency of modern 
times to subdivide labour, and more and more 
we see that specialism is spreading. In all 
other professions we note this sub-division of 
labour, and there are signs, not to be disre. 

ed, in our own. Church restoration and 
church building are for the most part in the 
hands of comparatively few men; this is more 
notably the case when the church to be restored 
or built is in the hands of a committee, aud 
many & man, probably every bit as competent, 
ie set on one side because Mr. Somebodyelse has 
been fortunate enough to be better koown as 4 
charch restorer or builder. Again, in school, 
workhouse, and hospital building, in sanitary 
engineering,—alas! here as a profession we have 
ourselves to blame,—much that would come to 
us we have as a body turned from as beneath 
our serious notice. This work and much else 
has drifted into other channels, and is no longer 
thought by the public to belong to the pro- 
fession of architects. Does it not, there- 
fore, behove us to be looking well into this 
matter, and if specialism is to be the modern 
order of things, for a young man to consider 
carefally where his particular bent may lie, 
and then to tarn his special attention in that 
direction, after carefully weighing his future 
prospects, if he has any, of getting work? To 
do this, there can be no doubt that a general 


the book of the young meal eyes all 
his energies to getting a going 
beneath the sa okie bleaself master 
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its members devoting themselves to sepa- 
te nd diatine’ subjects, and obtaining in 


rate an 
each the most marvellous resulte, for 


« These are the works of the age, the marvels of men 


and of mind. 


But architecture, which is as old as the hills, 
Most of us hitherto, 
in practice, lay ourselves open for each 
and every thing that may come in the way. 
are becoming more 
critical; art edneation is telling its tale, and 
clients look about for themselves, look with dis- 
decide upon whom 
they will employ, and often choose the man 
who has given special evidence of his capacity 
to meet the requirements which they need. Do 
we not ourselves use this discretion ? Formerly 
we went to the general medical practitioner for 
every ailment, but now if it is within our means 
we go to the man whose reputation lies in heal- 
ing the eye, the liver, the langs, the brain, 
rheumatism, gout, and the many other ailments 
flesh is heir to; and then in surgery how many 
are the divisions? Certainly here the system 
seems to work well; certain it ie that the public 
think so too, and it would be useless for the 
medical profession to disregard the facts or 
fight against it. So far from doing that, we find 
that general practitioners rather encourage it, 


is more conservative. 
But our masters, the public, 


criminating eye before they 


and when in difficulty consult the 
and send their patients to them for 


mastering of one subject. 


Engineering, too, as we have noticed, includes 
branches too nnmerous to mention. It would 
seem, then, only natural in the order of things, 
that in our own profession we shall see the same 
barnacle action taking place, for your barnacle 
isa specialist too. If with the spread of know- 
ledge, of science, and of art we are to hold our 
place before the world, it must be as men pro- 
ficient in what we'undertake. So numerous 
now ere the various works that the archi- 
tect is thought to include, and be master 
of, that it is simply impossible in the time at 
his disposal that he can be a proficient in all of 
them. Work of every kiad and description 
connected with architecture is daily, one may 
almost say, being filched from us, and men and 
companies are started for doing that which 
would be better done by architects who, trained 
in youth to the profession, elected a particular 


branch or branches to practise ia. Our work is 
frequently done by men who have only a slight 
acquaintance with the art and science of archi- 
tecture, and professional architects too often get 
the blame. If, instead of this, special branches 
were taken up by men educated as architects on 
a broader basis, I think we should see much the 
same result as exists in the medical and other 
professions, and we should have a class of spe- 
cialiste who could be called in in consultation by 
their professional brethren as necessity arose. 
In alluding to this subject, it must be borne in 
mind that such remarke apply more particalarly 
to the city we live in, and other cities, 
but we cannot look abroad without seeing 
how this tendency to head centres is a feature 
of the age. 

The advantages to be gained by this system 
would seem to be this. The profession of archi- 
tecture would stand better in the eyes of the 
public by the proficiency of men ia its various 
branches; work cennected with bnilding, &c., 
instead of drifting into other quarters, and 
being done by men who have little or no know- 
ledge of architecture, would be kept in the pro- 
fession and be looked upon as belonging to it. 
A slight acquaintance with the work of outside 
specialists is enough to show how hideous they 
can make the work they touch, and how in their 
desire, and @ worthy one it is, to make their own 
work successful, they utterly disregard all con- 


siderations of the claims of art. They are, it| p 


is to be feared, too often glad to show that 
architects know nothing about the particular 
branch they take up. Bat already the public 
18 alarmed at the cost of 

initiated more particularly 

— the accounts we hear 
sometimes startling. Now we have this 
matter a good deal in our own hands, and much 
else, such as warming, ventilation, &c. A general 
knowledge, at all events, of principles and 
bat 





vice, and 
act with them in consultation. No jealousy 
exists, and science is undobtedly advanced by 
the powers of the mind being devoted to the 













































reby. 


solely from the kindly hand of time, or inten- 
tionally. Then the plan,—generally one of the 


struction, the height from the ground and from 
where viewed and intended to be viewed. Now, 
all this necessarily takes a long time, and nine- 
teenth-century rush so pervades our modern 
system that few will take this trouble. To 
pursue such a course of stady will not fill the 
sketch-book, and is too irksome. I think we 
often place too much importance upon the 
sketch-book as a show-book. I remember, some 
years ago, when seeking employment, showing 
my sketches to a very distinguished archi- 
tect. He was kind enough to compliment me 
upon them, but added, “I should better like to 
see them loaded with figures.” There is no 
doubt, I think, of the wisdom of such a course. 
Your drawings will not look pretty, but you will 
have facts to correct fancies, and I think no one 
who adopts this course regrets it. You seesome 
pretty little piece of architecture, sketch it, 
gloat over it, and show it to your friends as 
something very choice. Years after you wish to 
refer to it; then, may be, your recollection of 
its plan, situation and construction, the materials 
of which it was composed, are gone from you. 
Now, had all this been noted down and measured, 
the system, though laborious and sometimes a 
dradgery, would have been the means of im- 
pressing it upon your mind, and your drawing 
would have been of greater use. Of course, 
many do this,.and so great is the importance of 
such @ course of study known to be by those 


qualified to judge, that the prizes for sketch. | 


ing old work are mainly based upon the prin- 
ciples I have enumerated. I believe a favourite 
maxim of the late Mr. William Burges was 
“Sketch and measure, measare and sketch,” 
short and to the point, like most of the clever 
things he said. Some may think it unnecessary 
to call attention to what every student knows, 
but my own observation is that though students 
may know it, the system is not so universally 
ractised; and that the neglect of this thorough 
way of sketching is the cause of a great deal of 
weak and senseless detail in modern building. 
Rushing through towns and cities making pretty 
sketches is a very charming amusement, but 
if it is to be of real architectural value to 
yourself and others, beyond the ephemeral 
pleasure of looking at pretty drawings, no other 
way is of ase than the one touched upon. The 
rambling method will Jeave the student s 
travelled barnacle, with little real professional 
gain. The habit of thoughtfully working out 
one subject, and mastering it, is worth & book- 
fal of “bits”: it condaces to an increase of 


reasoning power by going to the root of the} beget 


most important factors,—the mode of con- 


our own behalf, as the case micht be, ¢ in | designs ildi 
one of these gentlemen to advise, ein hin reason boned + pens, Bives method and 
would be noth g infra dig. in such a course, for,| an absolute necessi > 
rope au boo 8 is so in — professions. | this system, 
corps would animate learns iscri 
neg. —. consulted architect, pm = yo pyar 
wou given with a knowledge of th. i 
whole case and all ite difficulties, both working row tpi tak 
a oo same interests for the benefit of the client. 
in, in Noubans ane " Seymore —_ omtent what is absolutely necessary to 
— eae dane wees te Ge express to yourself and others. Mr. E. W. 
opted more at | Godwin’s method of sketching old 
gain of the public and the profession. And the ve Abe ej~an bering ens ag 
S oted and pointed to as illustrati 
esteem of the former would be increased, if our ing a at a 
: ’ g- Another useful way of maki 
ny rape om oe renin meses ed in our Som travel of real use is the habit of helping & con. 
. ver question | cise and careful diary. It is, of 
panera going to outsiders for information, irksome, but of the ral ateahigh at t dees 
_ volving them in large extra expenses| there can be little doubt; and when daylight 


It seems to me 
ty in early years to pursue 
as experience is gained, the student 
: d jot down 
salient points of his study, on to pons 
but only after many years of toil 
and a peculiar faculty which some 
above others for grasping the essential, and 


g my mean- 
& foreign 


gives over, and the student returns to his 


There are barnacles and barnacles. Some | quarters of i 
pene wt ang . q rs of an evening, he would find plenty of 
Sage ie taped some one . occupation, and a pleasant way of passing what 
waters,—but beyond sustaining the life that is 
in them, spparently gain little advantages from 
this mode of spending their lives. The moral 
that we may draw from this is that there 
are students and students. Some, from necessity 
or inclination, stay at home, and some are for- 
taate enough to be able to travel and visit many 
countries. The pursuit of the beautiful is a 
necessary study for all who aspire to the highest 
qualifications of an architect, to be, before and 
above all else, an artist ; but, to make use of his 
studies, he should not only be a sketcher of 
what will look pretty in his sketch-book, but 
should observe the object upon which his atten- 
tion is turned, and try and discover in it what 
was the motive of the man who executed 
the work, the materials of which it is com- 
posed, the colour which charms, and how this 
pleasurable effect of colour is prodaced, whether 


is often a very weary time. This occupation 
must greatly advance a student’s general eda. 
Cation ; it teaches him to express his thoughts 
and ideas intelligibly, practising him in com- 
position, and gives a habit of observation and a 
facility of expression which in after years will 
be of enormous advantage in writing reports 
for committees, papers to be read before such 
bodies as ours, and, may be, books to be pub- 
lished. Work to be done on the spot, whether 
sketching or writing, is conducive to habits of 
accuracy, and is of a value hardly possible to 
exaggerate. 

Let us now consider “barnacles” in their 
nature of parasites, of which they are a species. 
The practice of architecture is not free from 
parasitical growth, and its progress is often 
impeded byit. In our day one great danger has 
arisen from the excessive prominence given to 
draughtsmansbip and perspective drawing. The 
art of photo-lithography, whereby the actual 
handwork of the artist can be reproduced in 
fac-simile, has been an immense gain ; its cheap- 
ness offers great advantages, and men have not 
been slow to seize them. The development of 
pen-and-ink drawings has largely fostered the 
production, and we have in our profession 
some exceedingly clever masters of the art. The 
professional journals have almost universally 
adopted photo-lithography for their illustrations. 
Most men like to see their works in print, and 
the facilities now offered for achieving this are 
go numerous, the demand so great, that it is not 
surprising that a large supply has followed. 
Now, valuable and deseful as all this is, it is to 
be feared,—and you will remember that Professor 
Kerr warned us against the danger,—that young 
men, seeing the ease with which they can get 
their works thus copied, devote the greater part 
of their time to making pretty drawings, and 
obtaining excellence in the mechanical and 
artistic use of the pen, and this, it is to be 
feared, to the exclusion of more usefal studies 
in the art and science of their profession. ‘To 
be a good draughteman is to possess a power 
which will stand the student in good stead, but 
if it tempte him to make pretty sketches and 
design elevations and details, which will not 
work, are not constructive, or are not the out- 

come of that primary necessity of all good 

architecture,—a well and carefully considered 

plav,—then such work is not troe architecture, 

but a parasite. The study of such drawing is, 

of course, fascinating, and it is no wonder that 

the artist may in the pursuit of it, lose sight of 

the drier part of his work, which demands that 

he must give an intelligible reason for his 

design, and that it shall above all else be 

truthful. We are too apt, so critical have we 

become now-a-days in this matter of draughts- 

manthip, to lay too much stress upon the draw- 

ing and too little upon the design as & whole ; 

and so important is this felt to be, that there bas 

sprang up a clare of specialists who undertake 

this class of work, and who cen design elevations 

by the yard and make impossible perspectives, 

and if by chance we see works #0 represented 

carried into executioa, we hardly recognise 

them. Usefal, too, as perspective drawing 

is, the same tendency to exaggerate its use 

and to deceive is very noticeable. 

One of the greatest encouragements to showy 

drawings has been the competition system, of 

which we have heard and do hear so much. 

The man who goes in to win a competition knows 

ly well that his — be success 

generally lie in ucing 8 fine set of drawings. 

It is nite Aol es satan wended that this should 

a race of draughtsmen-architects who 





matter, which, when we are at work upon 


know how to tickle the fancies of the Dog- 
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berries and their companions by designs for 
buildings which cannot possibly be executed 
for the money as designed, and which, if chosen, 
have to go through the mill and be ground down 
and thinned. The competition system, a3 too 
generally practised, has favoured the barnacle 
growth to an alarming extent, and the good 
ship Architecture has been much hindered in her 
course in consequence. Happily, mach of this 
evil has been remedied, and it is, fortunately, 
becoming the custom to call ia a professional 
assessor to advise committees. So much has 
been said on this subject, that I will not weary 
you now with any remarks upon it. Many of us 
looking forward with some interest to see 
what the Council of the Royal Institute of 
Bri ish Architects are going to do in the 
of the memorial presented to them 
fist year, followed by the report of the com- 
mittee specially formed for the purpose of formu- 
lating a scheme for the better condact of com- 
petitions. The matter is one of serious 
importance to the profession, and the barnacle 
cohesion given to the memorial was a proof of 
the interest taken in the matter, and how keenly 
men felt the injustice of the system as generally 
carried out. If the appointment of a profes- 
sional assessor is the sine qué non of all respect- 
able architects consenting to join in a public 
competition, the death-blow will be given to the 
profession and calling of paper architects ; these 
barnacles may be knocked off, and architecture, 
once relieved from this incubus, speed more 
easily on her way. No one in his senses is 
sanguine enough to suppose that the appoint- 
ment of a professional assessor is the panacea 
for all the evils of the system, but fair play is 
a jewel, and every man who knows his work 
and loves uprightness will feel that in the hands 
of a man of honour and skill, hie design will be 
judged, as far as fallible human nature can 
judge, on its fair merits. 

Barnacles, you have observed, attach themselves 
to an object on the underside of it: are, in fact, 
out of sight, so that one does not notice them. 
If you will take the trouble to look you find 
them, or you may “nose them” if their habi- 
tation has become stranded highand dry. This 
habit of the barnacles brings me to another 
part of my subject to which they must render 
me their services as an illustration. Fonnda- 
tions, timbering, drainage, sanitary appliances, 
gas and water pipes, bell-wires, &c., are ont of 
sight, often below the surface, and veritably it 
may be said of many an unsavoury smell, “ You 
shall nose him as you go up the stairs into the 
lobby.” Now we have heard so much about 
sanitation in all its branches, that I have not 
the slightest intention of entering into its mys- 
teries; my only object in alluding to it now is 
to impress upon students the positive necessity 
of making themselves acquainted with the sub- 
ject of sanitation. Immense progress has been 
made in this science of late years, but itis too 
mach the fashion among enthusiastic young 
architects to ignore this branch of their work. 
Well, at firat sight it is unsavoury, dull, and dry, 
and perhaps much of it is nasty. It is nota 
high art, but you must come down from the 
sky and lower the tilt of your wsthetic nose; 
the neglect of the study, and mastering of 
its rudiments at least, will beget a growth 
of barnacles, which will assuredly impede 
your progress to the shores of success. A 
few years back, and most men left all this 
seemingly unpleasant work to the builder or 
clerk of the works. Science, with her power- 
fal “ barnacles” on, has peeped into the hidden 
mysteries of health and impediments to 
health, has found ont causes against which 
Medicive is powerless, and, looking deeper into 
causes, has discovered that they arise, almost 
invariably, from neglect of nature’s laws, and 
that the seeds of disease and death are fre. 
quently to be found sown in the houses we live 
in, The note of alarm has been raised, day- 
light has flooded in upon the hidden horrors, and 
they have been revealed in all their bare hideous- 
nese. We know now that death is often taken 
into the home, and sewer gas,—that deadly upas- 
tree,—is responsible for more misery and disease 
than most of us have any idea of at all. I say 
we know this now, and it is simply criminal in 
auy of us who are called upon to design build. 
ings if we neglect the warning. Make your. 
selves masters of your art; but, neglect this, 
leave it to others to do in a kind of haphazard 
way, and you will most assuredly fiad that the 
opportunities of displaying your designing powers 
will be limited to paper and to your own offices. 
Nowadays most men are alive to this important 


gubject. ‘Be sure you see to the drains,” is 
over and over again the remark that you are 
met with by your clients. You will gome aoross 
men thoroughly up in the principles of modern 
sanitation. You will, at the outeet of @ job, be 
asked what you advise; how you propose deal- 
ing with this problem, this or that soil, this or 1 
that system. If you answer, “ My dear sir, yon| very much like @ sign-post, but you will be 
surely don’t expect me to go inte such matters ; | generous Sra to me right motives, 
that matter is for the clerk of the works or the ° ifal title of 
builder,” then all I can say is, you will fall a great | “‘ Barnacles” I have endeavoured to be of some 
many degrees in the opinion of your clients ; service to you in raising the warning voice, and 
you will harm the profession to which yonu|in inculcating traths which may stand you in 
should be prond to belong; you will give canse | good stead in the profession see have chosen. 
for the remarks one so often has thrown in one’s| i know I have taken great liberties with my 
face, that architects are ingrestiontio panne simile, employing it alike for men and things, 
and do not know their work. This much | but I trust you have been able to see my mean. 
else has drifted from the profession, because we | ing, and that it will not be to assist 
have hitherto too mach neglected it, and a race | your mental vision with the use of “ baraacles,” 
of sanitary engiaeers has sprang up to do it} which, Nattall informs us, is an old namo for a 
i To ignore this class of work is so very | pair of spectacles. : 
foolish. Suppose @ young architect, just eata-} We reserve our report of the discussion until 
blished in practice. must not expect to be| next week. 
building mansions all at once; he is called in 
for some small alterations, some revision of the 
drainage system is needed. If he can undertake 
this, and achieve success in it with careful 
thought and still more careful superi 
he will win the confidence of his employer, and 
add to his chances of procuring more work. 
Now, supposing he adheres to the idea of the fine 
arts being the exclusive réle of the architect, 
and that his soul is not to be worried by such 
“ unconsidered trifles” as drains; the proba- 
bilities are he will disgust his employer, who 
will politely bat firmly get rid of him on the 
first opportunity, and thus a chance of success, & 
step upon the ladder, has been lost, and with the 
ever-increasing number of aspirants for fame, 
you cannot afford to lose one single opportunity 
of winning your way. Clients are right in 
making us carefal; the lives of those nearest 
and dearest to them may lie in our hands, and | are placed, and the very bad light in the recent 
they will not be clean if, through carelessness | state of the London atmosphere. We have 
and wilfal neglect of what is now patent toany/|only been able to give a glance at two or 
inquirer, we neglect the warniog and go on| three of the sets which have been most pro. 
bliadly disregarding all the lessons of the past. | minently put forward in the discussion. Most 
A paper treating of impediments to the pro. | of the competitors appear to have adopted the 
gress of architecture would hardly be complete | pavilion plan, with connecting corridors, which, 
without some allusion to that great feature of|in one shape or another, is now pretty well 
modern times, specalative building. Here, as @ sine qua non in such cases. 
barnacles of every kind and degree congregate,|The distinctions between the various plans 
and, unchecked, hinder and impede all true | run therefore principally into matters of detail 
progress. Naturalists tell us that the young|in the arrangement of the smaller accessory 
barnacle is cyclopean, and makes use of his one | departments, such as entrances and business 
eye to find a reating-place, and, pouncing down | rooms, and the situation of the day-rooms in 
upon the first favourable one, there establishes | reference to the wards. The plan marked “ Ex- 
himself. And then, quickly aad with wondrous | perience” in a circle (there is another also 
growth and fertility, shell houses gather all | signed “ Experience”’) is the one recommended 
around him, until he has covered every available | for adoption, and which, from the report of the 
space with his pregeny. Is not the specalative | last meeting of the Board, we presume must be 
builder similar somewhat in his habits? His| considered as adopted. The sick wards ran 
one idea is gain; he fixes his eye steadily upon | nearly north and south out of the main corridor, 
some favourable spot, attaches himself to it with | with windows on the east and west sides, two 
@ firm grip, and then quickly covers the land i ; 
with his creations, gathers to himself s, whole | thirty-two beds per ward, the number which it 
host of other barnacies, until we no longer|is understood was stipulated for. The bath- 
recognise the land he has covered. A parasite | rooms and w.c.’s in connexion with each ward 
of the parasites is speculative building as too 
generally practised. It would be most unfair to 
gibbet thus all speculative builders. Some are 
men of high honour, to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude. They are the pioneers of civilisation, 
who give fair money’s worth; I only allude to 
the disreputable class of speculative builders 
who prey upon an ignorant public. They are 
not all to blame. Feeding upon them in their 
turn are the owners of the land they settle upon, 
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FULHAM UNION INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 


We have already mentioned that the Fulham 
Board of Gaardians had had under their oon. 
sideration the selection of a plan from among 
several which were submitted in competition for 
the proposed new infirmary, and had finally 
agreed to a motion to adopt the plan recom. 
mended by Mr. Carrey, who has been assisting 
the Board with his professional advice on the 
subject. The drawings which have been sub. 
mitted have been on view during part of the 

t week in a room in the Falham Union 
orkhouse. Anything like a detailed examina. 
tion and comparison of the plans, has, however, 
hardly been possible, owing to the small scale of 
the drawings, the height at which many of them 





who exact terms which are a premium upon| arrangement to drive the main of the 
dishonesty. Then, again, there are lawyers, and, | interior traffic of the building between them ; it 
it is to be feared, surveyors too, of @ certain| would have been better to have given the sick 


om = — upon the unfortunate builders 
and suck them nearly dry; and, lastly, a greedy 
public, who grind them downto che ewan 


farthing. The blame is all round, I fear, and|dor. The day-rooms, which seem rather small, 
architects in their professional capacity can do|are planned in 4 shape for — = 
, bu 


oe Pens. the evil. They are seldom con- 
sulted, beyond occasionally supplyi and 
except in the better per yn Soe belies 
ing, never in superintending the carrying out of 
them. 


I must not try your patience any lenger 
doubtless other and better opgllentinie of the 
parable could be found. We might consider the 
baraacle ag a species of goose or duck, and & 

the simile without difficulty to much that 
pentane: megane us in the architectural world; 
or, verily, we see & great deal of godsedom, 
quacks, quackery, and quackdom, no end, 








to 
touch in detail upon which carry us far |: 
the 


into the night; but, like Caliban in 
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instead ae on JOTTINGS FROM GERMANY. from the middle of which rises an octegonal 

trance arrangements the author seems to have The Ewchange in Berlin. —The Nati “ a with ery a pa maared supporting 
ain ° . rleze 


Zeitung calls attention to the buildin erected 
for the Exchange in Berlin, as being likely to 
perpetuate during many generations the fame 
of the late Herr Hitsig, the architect. The 
marble pillars of the interior, which serve as 
supports to the galleries, are described as bei 


been led away by the desire 


of arrangement on paper Ww surrounds the upper border of the latter, in 
one 


which eight lions’ heads serve as outleta for th 

water. The octagonal colamn here et 
quadranglar. The work is surmounted by two 
allegorical figures representing horticultnre and 
fishing, above which rises a column, at the 
summit of which is a tabernacle, from which 
springs a flag-staff, with the arms of Hanover. 
The basement is of sandstone, and the rest of 
the work of bronze. The casting is by Gladen- 
beck, of Berlin, and the effect produced by the 
colour is as if the fountain had been standing 
for centuries in the position it now occupies, 


Bf 
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: 
"1 
Ef 


a stambling-block in planning. 
the matron’s office on 

central entrance, and her 
other side; the two should 
en suite, for comfort and venience. 
porter’s department is divided on 
the outer er in , Pog od 
of these de wou susceptib 

arrangement, which ought to be insisted 
this plan is actually carried out. Otherwise 
do not find fault with the selection in 


Hay 
ih 
31s 
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The elevations are neat and guitable for the | wood, clouds of dust arise short! ween it 
purpose, and the effort seems to have been | ness of the day has begun. Tho ‘ventilation W - ee anh the Rethinns, 
aa to aed ote “ag in said to be insufficient, and not of a nature to 

so far as @ ni economy would | prevent the dust from being inhaled by those 

admit of, and in this respect these drawings |the hall. The noxious effects of this pemanty ART-STUDENTS’ HOME. 

are about the most sucoessfal of the sets. | ment are said to be well known. As some addi-| On Wednesday, the 7th, the Baroness and Mr. 


Bardett Coutts entertained, at their house in 
Stratton-street, the young ladies who occupy the 
Art Students’ Home in Brunswick-square, and 
invited many friends who are interested in art 
matters to meet them. The art-treagures. of 
the house and some excellent conjuring after 
supper made the evening too short for the very 
happy guests. The Home in question, formed 
in two very good houses in Bruuswick-square, 
was established by the Baroness Burdett Coutts 
for the purpose of providing students attending 
art-classes, d&c., in London, the comforts and 
advantages of home and family life, under 


tions are now about to be made to the building, 
the journal we have quoted urges the laying 
down of tiles instead of the wooden flooring re. 
ferred to. 

Workmen's Schools.—The establishment of a 
technical school for workmen engaged in the 
iron trade, at Bochum, is approved by the 
German Press as being a step towards meeting 
@ general want. The Kélnische Zeitung remarks 
that technical schools of a high class are 
abundant, while workmen have had but little 
opportunity (as far as the iron trade is con- 
cerned) of acquiring that description of know- 
ledge required by foremen, &c., and which can. | specified regulations, andthe advice and presence 
not be gained with any amount of practice in| of an experienced lady resident, and seems to 
such a definite way as to enable a man to direct | answer its purpose admirably. 
the carrying out with exactness of various; The Home contains, in addition to drawing 
metallurgical processes incident to the daily | and dining rooms, good rooms for study. The 
work of the craft. It is also remarked with| charge for board and residence inclusive, per 
justice that this class of instruction resembles| term, ig at the rate of 21s. a week, or for 
the training which a well-tutored non-commis- | students occupying separate bed-rooms 30s. a 
We understand that one or two setsof p sioned officer has received, and the fact that the| week. In a few special cases selected by the 
were thrown out in consequence of repel ag German Government has of late years devoted | Committee, a reduction from these charges is 
ment of distinctive colopring in the floors and | particular attention to that branch of military|made. Mrs. Malone is the Lady Resident, and 
walls of the plans, contrary to the stipulation | organisation is adduced in proof of the necessity | Mr. Thos. Hexry Wyatt, a name that will com- 
that no colour should be employed. We should | for the establishment in other iron districts of | mend itself to many of our readers, is the hon. 
be the last to su that the conditions of a | schools on the same plan as that of Bochum. treasurer. The advantages of this Home have 
competition should be treated with laxity, which| The institution in question has in a measure} been so well appreciated by the students of 
always gives rise to unfairness to s those wn out of the local commercial school, and | Queen-square that it seems desirable that the 
who have scrupulously observed them; but at | in its general plan is similar to the School of advantages such homes afford should be extended 
the same time, we may point ont, with a view | Mining in that town, the president of which, | to localities where other art or training schools 
to the regulation of future competitions, that it | Dr. Schulz, has drawn up the programme of the exist,—notably in South Kensington. Only, in 

new establishment, for which a director has | such a quarter, unless Government or the Com- 


is @ very unnecessary and pep san ana 8 
to word the conditions so as to isq ya on ap ntly not yet been appointed. The mining missioners assisted, it would probably be found 
petitor on account of what is really a means of industry allows of an arrangement by means of | impracticable to start them satisfactorily. It 
rendering plans more clear and intelligible. The | which students at the school can work in the| is to be hoped, however, an endeavour will be 
idea, which is now frequently acted upon, of | pits for a part of the day, and thus support made, 

excluding cone dra from competitions, | themselves during their period of stady. This 

arose in the first instance from a desire to pre- | system does not prevail in the iron trade, and, 
vent competitors from attempting te impose on | consequently, i has to be made for the 
the committees or the judges by making effective | maintenance of scholars attending the new 
and ad captandwm views of the supposed effect | establishment. To meet this charge the Govern- 
of the building when completed, which might| ment will, for twelve years, give a grant of 
have the effect of drawing off the attention |700l. per annum, the remainder of the cost 


from the practical qualities of the plan by mere | being defrayed by the municipality. 
feats of picturesque dranghtemanbip. But the 
distinction of different parts of a plan by 


There is to be @ preparatory course lasting 
different colours is quite another thing; it is 


Those marked “Simplicity,” which haye also 
received @ premium, deal pretty fairly with 
the problem, but present for 
comment. The other set of p marked 
“Experience” provide for the lanning of the 
day-rooms partially en suite with the wards, 
in the way we have suggested above, but the 
light at one end of these rooms only is ingufi- 
cient to make a cheerfal room. The set 

“ Hovel Dieu” is better planned in rd to 
the accessories and entrances than any other 
we were able to examine, but the wards do not 
present the required accommodation as to num- 
ber of beds, and the system of making day- 
room practically to the ward, which 
opens directly out of it, cannot be commended. 
There is, however, § good deal of ability shown 
in this set of plans, and the author hag made a 
praiseworthy endeavour to give some little 
variety and cbaracter to the exterior of the 
building. 








STREET ARCHITECTURE IN 
SUNDERLAND. 


Tux erection, by Mr. John Coates, cabinet- 
maker and upholsterer, Sunderland, of a handsome 
new warehouse at the corner of Fawcett-street 
and Borough-road, and immediately opposite 
the new Museum and Library, affords another 
illustration of the enterprise of local tradesmen, 
The new edifice, which is all but completed, is 
in the Clasgical style, modified to suit the 
character of other important buildings in 
the immediate vicinity. The material used is 
ashlar, from Alowick quarries. The frontage 
meacures 31 ft. in Fawcett-street and 86 ft. in 
Borough-road. The more prominent exterior 
features are that the ground-floor windows, of 
which in all there are nine, are separated by 
columns, each alternate one having carved or 
moulded caps. From these latter spring the 
heads of the windows, haviog panelled key- 
stones. Over the windows on the ground-floor 
runs @ cornice separating them from the win- 
dows above, and from this Bac Ay is 
figure bei arranged ilasters dividing the upper surfaces into bays. 
ae veil ie thrown over the head, and on the first and second floor each bay con- 

ver the neck. | Xte this fignre, and | tains two round-headed windows, with keystones 
pan Ponty of the same character as those below. From the 


group, i -adorned candel- 
enelng onal heand 4 efally-designed | top of the pilasters and over the windows rises 


six months, after which the student takes up 
one of the gections of the advanced course, 
which lasts a year. The latter is divided into 
metallurgical and constructive branches. The 
former deals with the manufacture of iron, and 
the latter with machinery of all kinds, me- 
chanical drawing, &c. 

Monumental Architecture.—The monument 
lately erected af Munich by Professor Halbig 
for the Wagner family, is favourably noticed io 
the German press. From a foundation of syenite 
there rises on a simply-formed stand bust of 
the deceased, in Carrara marble. A mogrning 
female form (algo in Carrara marble) leans 
towarda the bust, around the bage of which 


roses i the left hand of the 
garland of ig rors. © te hold. flowing 


no stone should be used on elevations and 
Perspectives. It is absurd to ualify a plan, 
if good in itself, merely meaty witbor has 
shaded his walls in red or brown instead of in 
black. If the conditions have been so worded, 
no doubt should be adhered to: that is the 
only safe of right in th 
eee to be so worded, 
isqualifying a competitor me for havin 

taken more than ordinary pmon ender his 
plans clear to the eye, which is in itself a merit. 

The Guardians deserve our for the 
manner in which they have candcotad the com. 


’ arch. The exterior surface of the 











petition. Phey in a professional refi th 

and they acce his decison , ie oma and with a burning symbolic of an elliptical r , “iy =e Sag 

; it FE life. An imposing semicircular arch of syenite, baling is relieved — Var mgt id “a4 ding 

ith richly- ine ornamentation, forme | windows, two on either si Iding, 

Liverpool al with Fea aad ae eae aiale i crowned is supported on ornamental bases, ene ane 

usual f weahiaiis onaeee Society. — the pore : crucifix, in gilded bronze, | with carved balusters. Above t . e} Le - 
session, w Se ee ene mata the | ‘oh the expression of the Saviour’s arches of the higher windows rans the mont’ 

» wag on evening last/in whic i = sarang sa ice. A prominent featare in the structure 

countenance is described as being strikingly or wig square tower crowning the soath-west 

i has two circalar windows 


. This tower 
ger and is surmounted by au orna- 


There are two entrances to the 
and the 


week, at the Royal Mr. A. Holt 
M. Tust. O.H., a 
the aieniees © om After 


effecting. 
fountain rected at 
and some other business, the Tetizing i A monumental ‘ fy Ae lg sg the 


Hanover, from the plane of 
ing been desi Professor Engel- 
nena the lence basin is 9 a 3 in. in diameter, 


on either side, 


in his address gave & paper on “' mental finial. tne in Faweett-etreet 
Elevated Railway along the Sareea building, one being in *aw 
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other in Borongh-road. In theinteriorthearrange- 
ments and facilities for ing on an extensive 
business have been earefully studied. The 
dimensions of the shop on the ground-floor are 
57 ft. 6 in. by 84 ft. A sliding wrought-iron 
partition, which is fireproof, separates the front 
shop from the finishing department in the rear. 

The stractare, which was commenced in May 
last, has been built under the supervision of and 
from plens drawn by Messrs. J. & T. Till- 
man, the contractors for the whole of the work 
being Messrs. Hirst. 

Another new warehouse, which is all but com- 
pleted, is that of Mr. Robert Farrow, oil and 


paint merchant. The site is in William-street, | ap 


immediately off High-street, and the structure, 
which is three stories high, and built of brick, 
is of a plain but substantial character. The 
offices are entered from the front street, on the 
ground-floor, while the main warehouse extends 
to the back of William-street. The cellars, 
which are well lighted and ventilated, run 
beneath the whole area of the building. Above 
the offices, which extend the fall width of the 
site in William-street, are three warerooms 
approached from the main warehouse. The 
latter is entered from the backs of William- 
street and High-street, where facilities will be 
afforded for taking wagons in a tramway, and 
thus loading from the ground-floor, which is so 
constructed as to be on alevel with an ordinary 
wagon. A hoist for the purpose of loading and 
receiving goods will also be fitted at the end of 
the tramway, and this will be of sufficient size 
and weight-carrying capacity to convey goods of 
the greatest bulk or weight necessary in the 
several departments of the trade. The ground 
and first floors are constructed with rolled iron 
girders and concrete arched floors, supported on 
metal colamns, every precaution having been 
taken to provide for the support of the heavy 
weights which will be placed upon the floors. 
The second-floor will be appropriated to the 
storage of the lighter class of goods. The several 
floors are approached by step-ladders leading 
from one story to another. All the doors from 
each floor of the warehouse, and also the main 
entrance, are protected by iron rolling shutters, 
the latter together with the hoist having been 
supplied by Messrs. Bunnett & Co., of Leeds. 
The building will be filled with all necessary 
oil-tanks, gantries, &c., to ensure the speedy and 
efficient despatch of business. The architect is 
Mr. W. Milburn, jun., of Fawcett-street, and the 
contractor Mr. T. P. Shaftoe, of Holmside. 








THE FIRE AT THE RING THEATRE IN 
VIENNA. 


Tus ill-fated theatre was quite a modern 
stracture. It was only opened on the 17th of 
January, 1874, the first piece represented being 
Rossini’s “ Barber of Seville.” It was built b 
& joint-stock company, and was intended for the 
performance of a class of operatic plays which, 
for various reasons, were unsuitable to the 
boards of the Grand Imperial Opera. The 
theatre accordingly bore the name of the Comic 
Opera. It was erected in the year 1873. The 
architect was Emil von Férster, a member of the 
Vienna Architectural Society. The cost was 
nearly 90,0007. It was built to accommodate 
1,760 spectators. The parterre contained twenty- 
three boxes and 330 chaire. The first tier con- 
tained twenty-five boxes, the second twenty, 
while the third and fourth tiers consisted of 
galleries. 

The edifice on the exterior exercised on the 
spectator a most charming effect. This was due 
vo the rich decoration of the facade with pieces 
of sculpture, paintings, and gildings. The 
arrangement of the interior, however, by no 
means satisfied the requirements of such a house 
in regard to free access and free egress. The 
area upon which it was built was comparatively 
limited, being only 1,760 square matres. More- 
over, of this limited space the best use was not 
made, inasmuch as extensive refreshment-rooms 
and foyers were built on the first floor. Hence 
it was not possible to allot more than a limited 
amount of space to the passages and staircases. 
From the opening of the theatre complaints had 
been made by the public that the approaches to 
the pit and to the parterre boxes were throngh 
the first floor, and that it was only possible to 
reach those parts of the house by passing 
through a number of doors, through the 
wardrobe-room, and down a winding stair. 
case. Owing to this complicated arrange- 
ment it was of constant occurrence that the 





spectators, on leaving the house after the per- 
formance, could not find their way out. It 
is not ising, therefore, that many ooca- 
pants of these ions of the theatre should 
have fallen victims to the late disastrous fire. 
Bat it was amongst the s in the third 
and fourth galleries that the principal sacrifice 
of life took place. No doubt if, when the gas 
went ont, the oil-lamps which, according to the 
ions issued since the in the 
Nice Opera-house in March last, ought to have 
been burning on the staircases and passages 
had been lighted, many of the victims would 
have been saved, but the construction of the 
proaches to the uppermost parte of the house 
was radically defective, and it appears doubtfal 
whether under such circumstances the loss of 
life could heve been very materially 
The architect contends that if the fire-blind 
had been lowered at the right time the loss of 
life would have been avoided. Unfortunately, 
however, the required steps never are taken on 
such occasions. 
Mr. Alexander Aird, writing to us from Berlin, 
says,— Mr. Fdlsch, who is preparing @ supple- 
ment to his work on ‘Fires in Theatres’ (re- 


viewed by you April, 1878), tells me that the | spot. 


theatres totally destroyed by fire numbered,— 
Between 1850 and 1860 ........... 60 

1860 ,, 1870 ....orcceres 100 

” 1870 ,, 1880 ......+ +++ 190 

And that the terrible case of the Ring Theatre 

in Vienna is the twenty-cighth theatre totally 

destroyed by fire in the year 1881.” 








PLASTER. 


Tue third of the series of Cantor lectures, 
at the Society of Arts, by Mr. Thomas Bolas, 
F.C.8. (which are on the “Industrial Uses of 
the Calciam Compounds”), was delivered on 
Monday, December 5th. After treating with 
sulphate of lime and its occurrence in Nature, 
the lecturer mentioned the various qualities and 
species of gypsum and alabaster, and proceeded 
to describe plaster of Paris, its preparation and 
uses. The fireproof concrete of Messrs. Dennett 
& Ingle, prepared from higbly-calcined gypsum, 
was shown, and favourably commented upon. 

The lecturer also passed round a sample of 
“Super-super” plaster, manufactured by Messrs. 
Beliman & Ivey, of Wigmore-street, and called 
attention to its extremely fine character. The ap- 
plication of plaster in the form of Scagliola marble, 
as manufactured by the same firm, was ex- 
plained, and the specimens shown (in which the 
material was applied to columns, pilasters, 
wall-linings, and pedestals for statuary) were 
much admired on account of their high polish 
and admirable representation of the marbles. 

After referring to some of the physical and 
chemical aspects of the setting of A ar the 
lecturer mentioned the use of the material in 


Y | moulding, stereotyping, and other processes. 








REDDITCH AND HEADLESS CROSS 
DRAINAGE. 


Tue drainage works of this district, for which 
tenders were invited in the Builder some time 
since, have just been completed under the 
Local Board. 

The sewage from Redditch is conveyed by a 
system of brick and pipe sewers to pitating- 
tanks outside the lower portion of the district, 
where the solid matter is precipitated and the 
effluent water passes over 4 acres of 
ground. This ground is laid in terraces and 
drained, 25 ft. apart and 5 ft. deep; the filtered 
sewage-water passes off through these drains 
into the stream bounding the property. The 
tanks are placed at such a level that a large 
area of land in the valley below is eommanded 
for brosd irrigation purposes. 

The sewage of Headless Cross is taken by 
separate system to tanks at the extreme end of 
this part of the district and will be utilised by 


The works nave been carried out by Mr. G. 
Law, contractor, of Kidderminster, at » cdst of 
8,5001., which is within the engineers’ estimate, 
and the works have been completed within the 
nine months allowed under the contract. Mesers. 
Gotto & Beesley, of Westminster, are the engi- 
peers, and the works have been superintended 
by Mr. Baylis, the Town Surveyor. 


HOUSES AT WALMER, KENT, ror 
MR. ALEXANDER TOD, 


of shipping. Though ite situation i 
pleasing, ite architecture has been devoid at 
interest. i 55 9 ag 
could boast t walle, cov : 
cement. Private and lodging ae 
in demand, and Mr. Alexander Tod is now 
erecting several blocks of houses. ar illustra. 
tion shows one of the blocks, which is an 
attempt to improve the existing state of things, 
and erect penene soa the accommodation of 
visitors which, while picturesque, are 
drained and ventilated. - 
In the house illustrated the lower story is of 
red bricks. The half-timber work is painted a 
cream-white, aad produces a cheerful contrast 
with the panels, which are pebble - dashed, 
The pebbles for dashing have been collected 
from the sea- The roofs are covered 
with red tiles. The sills and general dressings 


are of concrete, which has been cast on the 


Mr. Tod has not had any contract. Mr. Robeit 
Redman, the clerk of the works, employed 
labour. Mr. William Webb acted aa fereman of 
carpenters; Mr. G. Harvey, as foreman of 
plasterers ; and Mr. Pulling, of painting, glazing, 
and decorative work. The facing bricks are of 
a dark red colour, made by Mr. CO. Richardson, 
at Teynbam. 

Messrs. Frost Bros., of Deal, are doing the 
gas, water, and bell fittings. The baths and 
stoves are by Messrs. Steven Bros. and Messrs. 
T. Potter, of London. Mr. Finnis, of Dover, 
supplied the timber; and Messrs. White Bros., 
of London, the cement. The tiles are from the 
works of Messrs. 8. & G. Collier, of Reading. 
The hip-and-valley tiles are purposely made, 
and work with the tile courses. The angle 
hanging-tiles are also ly made to overlap 
the front angles of the dormers and gables, 
and thus prevent the wet driving in between 
the tile- hanging and the woodwork of the 
windows, 

The houses are being erected from the designs 
and under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
James Neale,‘F.S.A., of London. 

The eastern block is jast completed, and the 
western block is roofed in and glazed. The 
central house was existing. It has been 
thoroughly recast. 





a 


BRIGHTON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
PREMISES CORNER OF WEST STREET 
AND THE KING’S ROAD. 


Tas building is beimg erected for Mr. Alder- 
man N of the City of London, and is 
situated at the south-east corner of West-street 
and the King’s-road. It provides the following 
accommodation :—A sub-basement, 26 ft. below 
the footway, arranged for wine-stores; & base- 
ment, ferming offices to the shops over; seven 
shops, with offices, and fifty-one rooms over for 
the entrance to 


the top floor. tae 

The whole of the interior fittings, including 
windows, doors and their dressings, skirting®, 
aod forth, will be of oak, wax polished. 








Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, for- 
warded to the Art Furnishers’ Alliance, 157, 

@ magnificent assortment of 
art needle-work for exhibition daring the Christ- 
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BRIGHTON STREET ARCHITECTURE: PREMISES AT THE CORNER OF WEST STREET AND THE KING'S ROAD. 


Messrs. Lainson & Soy, ARCHITECTS, 
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BANK AT BLACKPOOL, LANCASHIRE.— Messrs. Minis & Moureatroyp, Arontrects. 
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CANNING COLLEGE, LUCKNOW.— Plan of Ground Floor. 





BANK AT BLACKPOOL, LANCASHIRE. | 





THESE premises are being erected for the pur- 
poses of a branch bank at the great Lancashire | 
watering-place, for the Manchester and County | 
Bank (Limited). As there is no residence 
attached, the architects, Messrs. Mille & Murga- | 
troyd, of Manchester, have sought to gain effect | 
by height and by breadth of treatment. The 
exterior is faced with Longridge stone; the 
plinth, window-string, and door-casing being 
of polished Bessbrook granite. The windows are 
of exceptional size, and will be glazed with 
polished plate-glass in ornamental metal frames 
set in the stonework. The interior will be 
finished, so far as the joinery is concerned, 
with pitch pine. A panelled wall lining of that 
material, with cornice will be carried round 
the walls for a height of 7 ft. 6 in., concealing 
the entrances to the strong room, cellar stairs, 
private office, &c.; the walla above that will be 
panelled in plaster, and the ceiling will also be 
in pitch pine worked up with a hexagonal shape, 
80 as to conceal the want of rectangularity 
in the site. The basement will be occupied by 
clerks’ lavatories, spare book-rooms,&c. The main 


frontage is 45 ft. long, and the height to the top |of the central corridor, there are seven class- 





of the main cornice, 36 ft. Messrs. Cooper & 
Tullis, of Preston, are the contractors for the | 
whole of the work; the Albion Sawmill Com- | 
~~ < Fleetwood, executing the joiner’s work | 

em. | 








CANNING COLLEGE, LUCKNOW. 


Tue paper read at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects last Monday, and the im- 
portant discussion which followed, have made 
the buildings lately erected in India the subject 
of conversation during 
quarters. We take the 
view and plan of one of 
very long ago,—the 


was built at the of the 

Taluqdars of ‘Oudh as & place of adaiilen for 

their sons and for the sons of other high-class 
natives, 

The fonndation-stone was laid on the 13th 

of November, 1867, by Sir John Lawrence, the 





the week in many of sixty-five parte of brick ballast, twenty-one 
ty to give a| parte 
not 
in Luck. | work being burned on the spot. The concrete, 
128 This building, named in honour of the late after being thoroughly mixed on the platform, 








then Governor-General; the usual coins, &c., 
were placed in the stone, which is situated 
under the floor of the tower on the west side 
of the front portico. The design first accepted 
in 1866 was subsequently rejected, and fresh 
designs were invited. The design ultimately 
accepted and carried out was prepared by 
Tika Ram, head draughtsman in the office of 
the Engineer-in-Chief, Rajputana State Rail- 
way. The main features of the design have 
been adhered to, but owing to the designer not 
having supplied detailed working drawings, and 
from other causes, many alterations have been 
made in the construction. 

The accommodation provided consists of an 
examination-hall, 95 ft. by 45 ft. (the original 
length having been reduced by 5 ft. to allow 
of the east end wall being thickened to act as 
an efficient abutment to the elliptical portion 
of the arched roof), a library, 51 ft.6 in. by 29 ft., 
and two rooms, 24 ft. 9 in. by 23 ft. 6in.,for the prin- 
cipal and office ; on the east of the examination- 
hall there are tworooms,22 ft. 6in. by 24 ft. 9 in.,for 
native professors and graduates, and two rooms, 
23 ft. by 24 ft. 9 in., one for European professors, 
the other for a class-room; on the north side 


rooms, two 29 ft. 4 in. by 35 ft. 6 in., one 29 ft. 1 in. 
by 35 ft. 6 in., and four 25 ft. 54 in. by 35 ft. 6 in. ; 
there are also two corner rooms, 11 ft. by 
11 ft., and two 13 ft. by 13 ft., and two small 
octagonal rooms in the front towers. The 
work was completed in 1879, 

The soil on which the building stands was 
found to consist of some 2 ft. of rubbish, the 
remains of the former old buildings, and below 
that of sand; the foundations throughout the 
building are carried down to a depth of 8 ft.; 
the lower 7 ft., consist of concrete composed 
of surkhi, and fourteen parts of kankar 
lime, the lime for this and the whole of the 


was spread in 6-inch layers, and rammed with 
cothnay iron rammers till quite hard. The 
brickwork is set in English bond, in mortar 
composed of equal parts of fresh kanker lime and 


given under the arches of the examination-hall ta 
equalise the on the foundations. On 
the top of the plinth a damp-course of asphalte, 
} in. thick, was laid. 

The superstructure, which, with the excep- 
tions hereafter mentioned, is entirely of brick- 
work, was carried up evenly throughout the 
whole building, and kept thoroughly wet until 
completed. 

The roofs of the upper and lower verandahs 
and corridors consist of segmental arches of 
9 ft. span and 2 ft. 6 in. versine ; the span of the 
arch is made less than the width of the 
verandah by bringing the arch forward on to 
the cornice; the arches are 9 in. thick, and the 
spandrels, up to the level of the extrados, are 
filled in with concrete com as for foun- 
dations; the thrust of the arch is taken by 
wrought-iron bars, each 3 in. by # in., tied 
together at 8 ft. intervals by bolts 1 in. in 
diameter. 

The roofs of the library and all rooms 
except the examination-hall and turrets, are 
of brick arches, turned between girders; the 
arches are 4} in. thick at the crown, and 9 in. 
at the haunches; the spandrels up to the level 
of the top of the girders are filled in with con- 
crete composed as for foundations, and the 
whole of the outer roofs are covered with a 
layer of “terrace,” having a good slope out- 
wards ; the finished thickness of mn 
4} in., and is composed of four parts brick- 
ballast and coarse surkhi, and one of fresh lime; 
these materials were thoroughly mixed and 
spread on the roof to the required thickness, 
then beaten till quite hard; a layer of fine 
mortar mixed with gur was then given, and the 
whole surface finished off by being well rabbed 
over with castor-oil. 

The girders for these roofs are entirely of 
wrought-iron, and were made on the spot. For 
the library and three largest class-rooms they 
are 2 ft. deep, with webs 4 in. thick and flanges 
of double 4 in. by 4 in. by # in. |_-irons; for other 
rooms they are 2 ft. deep, with webs 4 in. thick, and 
flanges of double 3 in. by 3 in. by 3 in. L_-irons; 
for small porches they are 15 in. deep, with 4 in. 
webs, and flanges of double 2 in. by 2 in. by 2 in. 
L-irons; the girders are designed so that the 





khi. . 
othe plinth is 4 ft. 6 in. high, and inverts are 


load on them induces 4 strain on the flanges of 
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less than five tons per square inch of effective 
section: where necessary to withstaad the 
thrast of end arches, as in porches, &c., bars 
were bailt into the walls and secured to the 
nearest girder by iron bolts. Thegirders, bolts, 
and all ironwork, received two coats of paint 
before being fixed in position. : 

The library roof in the original design was 
arched, and caused a very unsightly projection 
in the line of the front parapet. The alteration 
from a single arch to arches between girders, 
while improviog the appearance of the front 
elevation, necessitated some provision for light- 
ing in place of the end circalar lights; this is 
given by a skylight, 21 ft. 9 in. by 6 ft., placed 
in the centre of the library roof. To take the 
thrast of the roof arches at the ends of the 
space left for skylight, strut girders are given 
between the four centre maia girders, with 
webs ¢ in. thick and flanges on one side only of 
4 io. by 4 in. by din. |-iron; these are riveted 
to main girders by [-irons 3} in. by 8} in. by 
fin. Round the top of the rectangular space 
thas formed and bolted to the top flanges of 
girders is a ill of sal-wood, 8 in. by 4 in., into 
which the aprights of skylight are fixed; the 
sides and ends of skylight have glazed sashes 
working on pivots. The roof, which is curved, 
is covered with 1 in. planks tongued and grooved, 
and painted with three coats of oil-paint, and 
over this corragated iron carried well out over 
ends andsides. The inside of skylight and wells 
formed by main and strut girders are painted a 
dead white, and a very good light has been 
secured. 

The roof of the examination-hall has been 
made elliptical throughout, the span of plain 
portion being 45 ft. and of ribs 43 ft. 6in.; these 
latter are disposed in pairs immediately over 
Corinthian pilasters. The east end of the roof, 
which is elliptical in plan, is domed to meet the 
straight portion. The whole of the arching 
spriogs at a height of 31 ft. 6 in. above floor-level, 
and has a versine of 15 ft. The thickness of 
plain portions of roof is 1 ft. 2} in. at crown, 
increased to 1 ft. 10} in. at haunches; where the 
ribs occar these dimensions are increased by 
9 in. 

The arch was built on a Hindustani centre, 
supported by pillars of brick-in-mud, placed 
about 8 ft. apart; the exterior of centre was 
worked roughly to shape and finished with lime- 
mortar, the true shape being obtained by use of 
templets made for the purpose; the arch was 
built in lengths of 15 ft., 80 that each joint comes 
between a pair of ribs. The whole roof was 
built and keyed in fifteen days. There was some 
litule delay in getting the backing up to the 
required height, and the centreing was not wholly 
strack until some time after. Levels taken at 
10 ft. intervals along the top of arch just after 
keying up and after centres were wholly strack, 
showed the maximum settlement to be 0'1 ft. 
and minimam 005 ft., the mean being }{ in. 
In the straight portion of the roof the thrust 
is taken by 4 in. by 4 in. by @ in. [- irons, 
placed 6 ft. above springing and connected by 
tie-rods 1} in. diameter, placed 7 ft. 6 in. apart. 
The spandrels are filled with concrete as for 
foundations, and a 3 in. layer of terrace is given 
over the whole. 

The floors throughout the building are of 
Mirsapore stone slabs, set in 2 in. of lime-mortar 
over brick rubbish carefally rammed. 

The central rectangular and corner turrets 
have Mirzapore stone pillars and lintele; the 
arches between the pillars are cut in 4 in. stones, 
which are let 2 in. into both pillars and lintels ; 
the jvints are set in fine lime-mortar, and the 
lintel stones are held firmly together by iron 
cramps ran in with sulphur ; the pillar-bases and 
caps are secured by vertical iron dowels, also ran 
in with sulphur. The roofs and work above 
lintels is entirely of first-class brickwork; in 
rectangular turret the roof is a semicircular 
arch, 1 ft. 2 in. thick, and the corner turrets are 
domed thrast-bande of 4 in. by # in. iron, being 
built in at a height of 2 ft. 6 in. above spring- 
ing; round these corner tarrets there are pro- 
pes ecagesane ha ee on stone brackets 

in. ; these roject 4 ft., and are 
built 2 ft. into the wall. There is no weight on 
the portion built in except the stone flagging, 
80, to prevent any chance of tilting, an iron rod, 
# io. diameter, was passed through them all at 
the centre of their depth, and at a distance of 
1 ft. 6 ia, ia from the face of the wall : this rod is 
embedded in brickwork, which comes up flush 
with the tops of the brackets. 

Tae two small turrets in front and the four 


towers are carried by brick corbels, snd a cap- 


the window on the outside and carried through, 
so as to be flash with inside face of wall. 

The whole building inside aud out, except the 
interior of the examination-hall, is plastered 
with a thin coat of sand plaster, composed of 
one part stone lime, one part kankar lime, and 
two parts clean Goomtee sand, ground together 
in a mortar-mill and laid on in the usual man- 
ner. All mouldings and ornamental work were 
executed in brickwork as closely as possible to 
the finished shape, so as to reduce the thick- 
ness of plaster to a minimum. 

The exterior of the building and interior of 
end and back verandahs and porches are left of 
natural colour of the plaster, the ornamental 
work having a ground of pale neutral tint; the 
class and other rooms, except examination-hall, 
are coloured light blae, the roofs and cornices 
being white; the central corridor, lower front 
verandah, and both upper verandahs are entirely 
white, so as to throw as much light as possible 
into the examination-hall, which receives its 
light through them. 

The examination-hall is plastered throughout 
with white plaster polished to imitate marble; 
the rough coat is composed of equal parts of 
surkhi and fresh kankar lime, this is covered 
with a thin coat composed of white lime and 
powdered Jubbulpore soap-stone worked in and 
rabbed up to a fine polish. 

The upper verandahs are reached by two 
spiral staircases formed in the east end wall of 
examination-hall; they are 9 ft. in diameter, 
with a newel 1 ft. 6 ia. in diameter, giving a clear 
width of step of 3 ft. 9 in. The centre width 
of tread is 1 ft. 2} in., and rise 8 in. The steps 
and risers are of Mirzapore stone, the former 
4 in. thick with a moulded nosing, the latter 
2 in.; the south staircase is continued up to the 
roof of the examination-hall, its outlet being 
covered by an arched roof, which is carried up 
spirally from a point 1 ft. 6 in. below roof level, 
the staircase door opens on to the roof behind 
the turret on the east side of front portico, 
which hides it from the front, while it is hidden 
from the east by the parapet which at this 
point is 4 ft. 6 in. high. 

The doors and windows throughout the build- 
ing are of teak, fixed in teak chowkuts; these 
latter are not built into the walls, but fitted 
accurately to the openings in the brickwork 
and secured by screws to dovetailed bricks of 
sal wood, which were, after being soaked in tar, 
built into the walls. In addition to the glazed 
or panel doors, all outer doorways are fitted 
with teak Venetians. 

The arches in room over front porch, and also 
the front doors of upper froni verandah, are 
fitted with ornamental cast-iron railings with 
teak top and bottom rails. 

Ventilation is provided in examination-hall 
by holes left at the soffit of the arch between 
each pair of ribs; it is provided in a similar 
manner for the long verandahs and 

and in rooms by openings in the ends of roof 
arches, which are carried up the end walls. All 
openings are covered by suitable caps to pre- 
vent the entrance of rain. 

Polished brass finials are given to turrets, 
minarets, and the projecting windows of corner 
towers. 

There is no woodwork in the whole building 
wag the doors, chowkats, and library sky- 
ight. 

The general effect of the exterior must be 
regarded as very poor. The style, as the de- 
signer stated, is in harmony with the surround. 
ing buildings of the Kaiser Bagh,—a bad 
standard. 

Tbe total cost of the building was Re. 
1,73,299, or Rs. 5 per square foot of plioth area. 
It was almost exactly two years in construc. 
tion. 








THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 


Ir is stated in the foreign prees that the 
service of traine through the Gothard Tunnel, 
commencing on the lst of Janusry, will inelade 
three daily communications from the Swiss to 
the Italian side. Two of these will be in con- 
pexion with through-trains from Lucerne to 
Milan. The saving of time will, according to 
present arrangements, be about four or five 
hoars, a8 compared with the mountain route 
hitherto traversed, the joarney from Lucerne 





m'narets are entirely in brickwork. 


to Milan te take g 
ae being arranged about twenty 


The projecting windows in the front corner 


ping sill of stone, 6 in. thick out, to the shape of 
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SANITARY AND DOMESTIO EXHIBITION 
AT BRIGHTON. 


On Monday afternoon last the “Domestic and 
Scieutifie Exhibition,” in connexion with the 
Health Congress which has been held at Brighton 
during the present week, was formally opened 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Chichester, Lord. 
Lieutenant of the county of Sussex, who pre- 
sided over a large and influential meeting held 
under the dome of the Royal Pavilion. 

The Earl of Chichester said that while he 
was very glad to see the great interest which 
was being most deservedly taken in all matters 
that concerned the health of towns and Cities, he 
was afraid that some persons who lived in towns 
thought that a country gentleman’s house smelt 
of nothing but violets and wallflowers. He wag 
sorry to say that, in his experience, he had found 
many country mansions and parsonage-houses 
pervaded by as foul odours as any that existed 
in the courts and alleys of some towns, and sup- 
plied very often with worse water than was 
procarablein towns. It wassatisfactory to note 
that great progress had been made during 
recent years in all that concerned the adoption 
of secarities for health. Since the time when 
all England was on its knees praying for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales, the sanitary 
gondition of dwellings had been more closely 
looked into, and a great many discoveries 
of latent sources of disease had been made, 
and very much had been done in pro. 
viding for the better sewerage and water- 
supply of towns. He did not think that the 
inhabitants of Brighton had anything to com. 
plain of with regard to their water-supply, and 
the authorities had made a very magnificent 
main sewer, which he trusted would be so 
managed as to be no nuisanee to the inhabitants. 
In ancient Rome there was a goddess who pre- 
sided over drains, and if the mayor could only 
persuade some fair lady to preside over the 
cloaca mazima of Brighton, so as to secure the 
inhabitants against any unpleasant exhalations 
from it, he would immortalise his name. He 
trusted that the exhibition which they had met 
to open, exemplifying as it did the application 
of scientific principles to the preservation of 
health, would be of = — not only to the 
town, but te the nation arge. 

The Mayor of Brighton (Mr. W. H. Hallett), 
having explained in detail the circumstances 
which had led to the proposal for holding a 
health congress in the town, supplemented by 
an exhibition of sanitary and domestic appli- 
ances, said that he thought the health congress 
would be one of the most successfal gatherings 
of the kind ever held, for up to that time,- 
which was some thirty hours before the congress 
would commence,—773 persons had taken 
tickets. The merit of originating the exhibi- 
tion, which he thought would be pronounced by 
everybody who saw it to be @ very good one, 
was due to Councillor Hamilton, who had been 
indefatigable in its organisation. 

The Right Hon. the Speaker said that perhaps 
he might be allowed to tender himself as & 
witness to the fact that one of the best pre- 
scriptious for health was hard work. The age 
in which we lived had been very properly ~ 
the age of great cities. London was & gigs® 
city, having a population which was crear’ 
in @ most prodigious manner, a8, indeed, mig 
be said of the population of the eountry at large; 
the increase being at the rate of about s thouss.© 
souls per day. That increase was mainly in 
great cities and towns, and it therefore o 
the authorities of the great cities and towns 
see that the health of the population was mal 
tained, because if it were not maintained t 
people would degenerate in stamina and become 
dwarfed both in body and mind. He was very 
glad to think that Brighton was setting - 
example to other towns, but although mac om 
been done to maintain the health of Brig : 
much more remained to oe oe orton 
enough to remember Brighton w ‘ 
little more than a village; now it was she 
immense town. As it grew in numbers ro 
extent evils came upon it which should |» 
He observed very 
quently hanging over the town & omibe-clon® 
ry serious 

of Brighton to deal with, aud De 
should be glad to think that one result of 4 
conference and exhibition would be cole 
should lead them to grapple with the gee 
onisance, The larger the town became, # 
worse would be the nuisance, which in Lo 
was becoming intolerable. There was another 
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r which he might be permitted to advert 
eg * all large towns and cities open spaces 
for the circulation of air and for the enjoyment 
of the citizens were very essential. had 
heard o whisper about a park for Brighton. He 
did not know what the authorities of the town 
proposed to do with regard to the proposal, but 
he trusted that the congress would give the 

bject a lift. 
“= Hollond, M.P., having made a few remarks, 
the Harl of Chichester, accompanied by the 
Bishop of Chichester, the Mayor of Brighton, 
Dr. Richardson, Mr. Hollond, Sir He: Cole, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Mr. Hamilton, other 
gentlemen who occupied the platform, followed 
by the remainder of the large audience, adjourned 
to the Exhibition, which is a very large and good 
one, occupying, not only the Corn Exchange, 
but an extensive range of corrugated iron build- 
ings in the Pavilion grounds. These temporary 
buildings have been erected by Mr. J. Charlton 
Hamphreys, of the Ludgate Station Roofing 
Works, New Bridge-street, in rather less than 
three weeks. This, from the extent and posi- 
tion of the buildings, is certainly a feat in con- 
struction. In order not to interfere with the 
Pavilion grounds, which have a very undulating 
surface, the buildings are carried on wooden 
sleeper walls extending to a height of from 
6 in. to between 5 ft. and 6 ft. above the 
surface of the ground. The two main buildings 
(which are connected together and with the 
Corn Exchange by two or three smaller strac- 
tures) measure, the one 200 ft. in length by 
40 ft. in width by 25 ft. in height to apex of 
roof trusses (which are of timber), and the other 
280 ft. in length by 32 ft. in width, by 14 ft. 
to the apex. Longitudinal sleepers 9 in. by 
4 in. carry the joists, 7 in. by 24 io., the floor. 
ing being of 8 in. by 2 in. planks.* The buildings 
are illuminated by the electric light, two 
systems being employed, viz., the “Brash” 
and the British Electric Light Company’s 
system, the engines and dynamocelectric ma- 
chines being located in one of the temporary 
iron buildings, which also include a small 
hospital rvom, in which beds and otber appli- 
ances used in hospital wards are shown by 
some five or six London hospitals. 

The Exhibition is divided into eight classes, 


respectively by Mesers. Scott & H Mr. 
J. G. Gibbins, Messrs. Holford, p~aewdl & 
Black, Mr. J. Pitt Bayly, Mr. Thomas 
W. Ontler, Mr. Somers Clarke, jan., and Mr. 
Rowland Plambe. The domestic interiors 
shown by Mr. Cutler and Mr. Plambe are 
pleasing. Mr. Cutler also shows a set of draw- 
ings of the Princess Alice Memorial Cot 
Hospital proposed to be erected at Eastbourne. 
Messrs. Lainson & Son exhibit drawings of the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital for Sick Children, 
Brighton. Stand 105 is that of Mr. 
Alfred Rogers, of Maddox-street, Oxford-street, 
who dieplays some excellent specimens of wood 
carving. At Stand 107, Mesers. J. Rooke & Sons, 
of Brighton, exhibit a sculptured memorial 
cross in Sicilian marble, and some terra-cotta 
panels and capitals. Stand 108 is occupied 
by Messrs. Doulton & Cc., who make a good 
display of Lambeth art pottery, in its 
varieties known as Doulton Ware, Lambeth 
Faience, Impasto, Silicon, &c. They also 
exhibit some specimens of tile decorations. 
Stand 116 is that of the Albissima Paint 
Company, of whose sanitary paint we have on a 
former occasion spoken in terms of commendation. 
At Stand 117, Measrs. 0. Feldwicke & Sons, of 
Brighton, are exhibitors of Chippendale and 
other furniture. Stand 124 is ocoupied by 
Messrs. Howard & Son, of Bemners-street, with 
their parquet flooring. At Stand 1334 the Mayor 
of Brighton (Mr. W. H. Hallett) is stated by the 
catalogue to exhibit “an effective and inexpen- 
sive apparatus for the softening of water from 
chalk, for domestic use,” but we did not see it in 
the exhibition. At Stand 134, Mr. W. Botting 
is an exhibitor of a wash-out closet, and Dr. 
Charchill’s “ self-ventilating ‘Disjuncta’ closet.” 
The North of England School Furnishing Com- 
pany, Darlington, show Dr. Roth’s adjustable 
seate and desks for school purposes, and, among 
other usefal and convenient appliances, the 
“ Kensington Art Table,” very handy for draw- 
ing. Mr. Christopher Hill, Brighton (Stand 164), 
shows his patent arch fire-bars as applied to 
steam boiler-farnaces, and a kitchener with a 
set of patent inclined fire-bars. Messrs. Thomas 
Bradford & Co. (Stand 167) are exhibitors of 
washing-machines and other laundry appliances 
and fittings, and they also exhibit plans of large 





including Food Products, Labour-saving and | 
Educational Appliances, House Sanitation, | 
Electricity as applied to lighting and other 
purposes, Decorative Art, Horological and 
Meteorological Instraments, and a loan col-| 
lection of works of art from South Kensington. | 
In Classes IIL, and IV., House Sanitation (in- 
cluding ventilating and heating, drainage, baths, | 
water and other closets and fittings, filters, and 
plans and models of cottages and industrial 


dwellings), there is a very good display of use- | exhibit some well-designed brass chandeliers and 
| brackets in the “ Queen Anne ” and other modes. 


fal appliances, including a few novelties; while 
in Class VI., Decorative Art, are several exhi- 


bits well worthy of attention. The catalogue is | radiating tile slow-combustion warm-air stoves, 
and as the, and they have on view a good assortment of 
classification adopted is not strictly adkered to, | architectural and sanitary pottery. Among the 
we propose to notice such of the exhibits as are! latter class of goods we may direct atten- 


very imperfect in some res 


of more especial interest to our readers in the 


order in which the stands are numbered, be-|drain-pipes. This joint is not on the spigot and 
ginning in the Corn Exchange with Stand 34, | socket principle. Hach length of pipe is alike 


where Messrs. Hannington & Sons, of Brighton, 


exbibit a well-made suite of drawing-room furni-| and trae by machinery, and butt against each 
ai of rose-| other when laid. About lin. from each end of 


wood, and in the style of Louie Seize. At|each pipe a collar or fillet is moulded on the 


tare, including chimney- 


Stand 35, Mr. Russell R. Perry, of Brighton, bas 
& very good display of maralis, raised flock, and 


imitation stamped leather, velvet, and silk wall- | toge 


papers, most of the latter very rich in effect, 
and of French design and manufacture. They 
are also exhibitors of parquetry for floors and 
dados. Messrs, Sendall & Son, of Brighton 
(Stand 36), exhibit a number of specimens of 
painted imitations of woods and marbles. These 
include some of the best work of the kind we 
have ever seen. Messrs. W. Woollams & Co., of 
London, are exhibitors at Stand 87 of artistic 
wallpapers and dado decorations in great 
variety, all characterised by excellence of 

and free from arsenical co 
_ pth Lanchester, arc’ exhibits draw- 
ogs showing the application of his patent water- 
proof facing bricks nmr in exposed situations. 
They are stated to have been largely used in 
buildings on the South Coast, and to be made of 
the same material (terra-cotta) as used at the 
tew Natural Hi 


ton. Stands 69, 72, 74,75, 76, 77, and 81 are 


devoted to architectural drawings, exhibited {syphon is set in action by the pneumatic action 








Mnseum, South Kensing-|at Cutler & Chapman’s patent 


laundries fitted up by them. At Stand 171, 
Mesars. Barford & Perkins, of Peterborough, 
exhibit their steam-cooking apparatus, as used 
at workhonses and other large institutions. 
Messrs. Frederick Edwards & Son, of Great 
Marlborough-street, London, show, at Stand 172, 
their smoke-consuming slow-combustion grates, 
and a kitchener. Gas stoves and fittings are 
shown in great abundance by, among other 
firms, Messrs. W. Sugg & Co. (Stand 175), who 


At Stand 177, Messrs. Doulton & Co. show their 


tion to their new patent joint for stoneware 


at both ends, which are ground quite smooth 


exterior of the pipe, so that when the ground 
edges of the ends of the pipes are brought 
ther a space or hollow of about 2 in. in 
width by lin. in depth is left between the collar 
of one pipe and that of the pipe next to it, the 
ground batt-joint being in the middle of this 
space. The pipes are laid with the ground 
surfaces well together in stoneware chairs 
made for the purpose, in which they are keyed 
or wedged up, and the hollows of the chairs 
filled up with liquid Portland cement, the 
space on the upper half of the pipes between 
the collars or fillets being also filled in with 
cement. It is oS eed this method of 
laying stoneware drain- pes secures an abso- 
tavely watertight and immovable joint. This 
firm also exhibit their automatic flashing. tank, 
their patent tank filter, and Mr. Bailey- Denton 8 
aérating water-filter, besides lavatories, water- 
closets, and sanitary fittings of all kinds. 
Visitors to Mesers. Doulton’s stand should look 


water-waste-preventing cisters, in which the 


th the handle or pull. 
CO. G. Reed & Son, of Brighton (Stand 183), 














































































show stoves and of i i 

7 ral asta eg 
of Mesars. Steel & Garland, for whom Messrs. 
Reed are agents. At Stand 184, Mr. J. 
H. Gardner, of West Brighton, has a large dis. 


very|play of chimney - pieces, stoves, grates, 


rs, sanitary pottery, brick and tile 


tage | goods, and other materials constituting the 


stock-in-trade of a builders’ general merchant. 
Mr. Uriah Clark, of Hellingly, Sussex, shows at 
Stand 185, a variety of fancy ridge tiles and 


George | finials, besides terra-cotta and stoneware goods. 


Messrs. Henry Sharp, Jones & Co., of Poole, 
Dorset, exhibit (Stand 186), their rock-concrete 
tubes of a go — o the construction of main 
sewers, an ey show that these pi are 
capable of being cut into for the Fads of 
connecting house-drains with them. Among 
the stoneware goods shown by this firm we 
may name their double-trapped and other gullies, 
and their soil-pipe disconnector. At Stand 
187, Messrs. R. & N. Norman, of Burgess Hill, 
Sussex, are exhibitors of red facing and moulded 
bricks, paving bricks, tiles, cresting, and other 
goods of the kind. Messrs. Hayward Bros. & 
Eckstein, of Union-street, Borough (Stand 188), 
exhibit their patent semi-prismatic pavement 
and floor-lights and safety coal-hole plates. At 
the next Stand, 189, Messrs. Charles Drake & 
Co, (Limited), of Battersea, exhibit some very 
good things in their marble-concrete, including 
& bath, some steps and pavement, and a chimney- 
piece. Messrs. Sherwood & Streeter, of Brighton 
(Stand 190), exhibit the Antiseptic Company’s 
simple appliance for deodorising pan and other 
closetsa. At Stand 192 Mr. T. H. Tuxford, of 
Brighton, exhibits ©-traps of improved form, 
and a wash-out closet-basin and trap combined, 
in one piece of earthenware, with outlet at 
the front. Messrs. Hodges, Butler, & Dale, 
of East Greenwich (Stand 194) show their 
“Imperial” silicated stone in some of its 
varied applications ; for instance, they show sinks, 
baths, egg-shaped and cylindrical pipes of large 
dimensions for sewers, and paving, all made of 
this useful material. At Stand 196 Mr. Alfred 
Bedborough, architect, London, shows the patent 
“ Tmperial” sash-wiadow. By lowering the top 
sash of the window a free vertical current of 
air is introduced into the apartment between 
the glass of the top and bottom sashes. This is 
effected by the frome and sashes being made so 
much higher than the window opening. Thus, 
the head of the frame will be 12 in. (more or 
less as desired) above the soffit of the window 


opening. The top sash is, therefore, constructed 


in height (say) 12 in. longer than the bottom 
sash. The sashes, though constructed as ordi- 
nary sliding-sashes, are capable of being opened 
on centres and inclined to any required angle so 
as to be cleaned from the inside. Messrs. John 
Bazley White & Bros., of London, exhibit 
(Stand 197) samples of Portland cement. The 
Eureka Ooncrete Company, of Leeds (Stand 198), 
show culverts, lintels, steps, sinks, and fire- 
proof flooring made of their material. Dr. P. 
Hinckes Bird, of London (Stand 200), shows 
three models of his unpatented costless method 
of ventilation, the details of which we published 
in the Builder some years ago. Dr. Hinckes 
Bird’s method of securing draughtless ventilation 
with the use of common window-sashes is worthy 
of the attention of visitors to the exhibition, as 
it is exceedingly simple and can be adopted by 
anybody. At Stand 204, Mesers. S. & E. Ran. 
some & OCo., of London, exhibit their patent 
solutions for the prevention of damp walls, and 
for preventing the decay of stone. The Water 
Reform Company (Limited), of London, show 
(Stand 205) Atkins’s patent rotary filter (de- 
scribed by us some time ago), together with 
drawings illustrating their process for the 


softening and purification of water. The 


Ladies’ Sanitary Association, of 22, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street, display at Stand 206 


a number of their useful little sanitary 
tracts and publications, At Stand 214, 
Mesers. 0. Kite & Co. exhibit their patent 
“ Albert ” chimney-caps and their exhaust venti- 
lators for cow-houses, stables, &c., which have 
been extensively used in London. At Stand 217 
Mesers. Banner Bros. & Co., of London, exhibit 
drawings and models fully illastrating their 
system of sanitation, the merits of which are so 
well known to our readers that we need only 
mention it. Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, of 
London and Glasgow (Stand 219), show their 
well 


-known air-pump ventilators in 


f and si: from those of the small cow! to 
anal Ay a fléche or turret of architec. 
tural 


character. At Stand 225, Mesars. Hay- 
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ward Tyler & Co., of London, show their new 
patent “full-flash valveless closet,” of which 
we have spoken well on a previous occasion. 
Stand 226 is occupied by Messrs. Thos. Waller 
& Co., of Fish-street-hill and Southwark, who 
show hydraulic and other dinner-lifte; grilling 
and other cooking apparatus ; a 9 ft. 6 in. cooking- 
range, with three boilers and two ovens, all 
heated by one small fire; a very useful steam- 
chest, and other appliances needed in the 
kitchens of large hotels, club-houses, &o, A 
welded iron boiler shown at this stand is a tour 
de force in its way. Messrs. Waller’s patent 
ventilated water-closet should be looked at. At 
Stand 230 Mr. F. G. Underhay exhibits valve- 
closets and water-fittings in variety, and of 
excellent manufacture. His registered lava- 
tory basin-valve is simple and good, and 
discharges very quickly. Another good thing 
shown at this stand is Law & Underhay’s 
patent double- cylinder water- meter. Ii 
consists of two pistons working in two cylinders, 
which pistons give motion to two cranks fixed 
at right angles to each other at opposite ex- 
tremities of the same shaft. The fiuid to be 
measured is admitted successively to the upper 
and lower extremities of the cylinders by a 
rotary valve upon the crank shaft. The pressure 
of the fluid gives motion to the piston, causing 
the crank shaft to revolve continuously in one 
direction, and the quantity of fluid which passes 
is registered by a counting apparatas, which 
exhibits the number of reyolutions made by the 
crank shaft, each revolution discharging a quan- 
tity of water equal to four times the contents 
of the cylinder. The meter is, in fact, con- 
stracted on the principle of a double-actirg 
steam-engine, and is capable of being used as a 
motor. At Stand 232, Mr. George Jennings, 
of Stangate, has some interesting exhibits, 
including @ new system of speaking-tubes, in 
which a branch tube from any room in a house 
can be led into a main or trunk tube (jast as 
gas-pipes can be carried up and branched off 
anywhere), and made to “ speak” in any other 
room, an ingenious arrangement of valves 
worked by electricity rendering it possible to 
shut off all other portions of the system of 
tubing from the portion through which it is 
desired to speak. Mr. Jennings shows water- 
closets and fittings, and his tip-up lavatories,— 
the latter greatly improved by the use of trun- 
nions, which allow of the basin being in- 
stantly removed for the purpose of clean- 
sing the space beneath it. Mr. Jennings 
also exhibits a new quick-filling water- 
waste - preventing cistern. At Stand 236, 
Mr. D. T. Bostel, of Brighton, shows his 
“ Excelsior” wash-out closet, and, among many 
other things, Holt’s patent automatio flushing- 
cisterns, which should be looked at hy visitors. 
At Stand 242, Messrs. Meakin & Co., of Baker- 
street, show their sash-fasteners and- openers. 
Among other exhibitors are the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company and the Artisans’, 
Labourers’, and General Dwellings Company, 
who exhibit plans of some of their buildings 
erected in London. It is stated that the number 
of dwellings erected by the first-named company 
is 4,135, ing about 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, at an expenditure, to date, of 745,000). 
The exhibition, as at present arranged, will 
remain open until Wednesday next, the 21st. 








THE SEED-TIME OF HEALTH.* 


In the depths of the night, in a climate 
night ig short; in then midst of that be vn 
interval, when even the gods are supposed to 
rest ; when the sun-god himself has withdrawn 
from the earth, and the sun sees not the deeds 
of em, bs —_ and women of the earth, in 
solemn silence, something forth from home. 
If they should oak there would flow from the 


lips of those people 9 language so beautiful, so 


perfect, so expressive, that thongh the listen- | ¢ 


ing ear were foreign to it and understood it not 
it would be held Ifetening, But oat _ 
sound. If these people could be seen in their 
fair stature and build of body, draped in thei 
loose garments, the eye, like the ear, would 
vanquished. Such incomparable beauty! Shon] 
a sculptor ® model for a work he hong 
mere all time, he would find it in them- 
should a ir want @ face for hi ected 
art, he would find it in them; wane poet 
want the theme for a song on living beauty, he 


* From the address deli 
Health st Brighton, on the Ish of Seclaaan 








by 
ge of such @n event was death to tt Dre 
% death othe ha Tn this a ne of b 
the life was to be ma » life th 


would find his inspiration in them; 
physician want a text for a 

types of health and eanlty, be on find it 
those types of beauty. those faces, 
actaally live to this hour in marble 
precious than gold, there would be seen, if 


ved in life through express of the 


soul, resigned grief and sublime fear. 


has happened can never be “ 
ol ty is chastened by reason; but w. bas 
happened is so unnatural, so wrong, that reason, 


in its turn, issublimed to fear. It is eo terrible, 
none must look on it; if the sun-god, source of 
of light and life, should see it, he might hide his 
face and punish all the races of m d. Well 
may there sit on every face the chaste beauty 
of resignation and sublimity of fear ! 

What can kave happened ? 

There is something that is being carried 
tenderly, awfully! It is a casket, small and 
light. It might be 9 cradle or a cot eu 
some object of tender solicitude. A child! 

a child in all its childish wealth, its 

tresses on its pillow, its features divinely 
fair and spiritual, its limbs the ideal of grace. 
Surely in the dead of this night it sleeps, and 
they are teking it to some golden coast, where 
in the morning it will greet the sun, lave in the 
azure sea, listen to the shell picked up by the 
shore for the mysterious music, and in 
pleasure. Alas! no. As the earth is now dead 
and silent, ite soul of sun withdrawn, so is the 
soul of that human lovely form; and as the 
earth is proceeding to enter once more the 


it, so this child of earth is being carried to 
pyre. 
Beyond expression terrible this event, that 
they, the bearers and followers, should be so 
ignorant as to let such beaming beauty die. 
Had it lived its course, played its mortal pat, 
and like the ripe grain fallen fairly the 
sickle of the Immortal Reaper, then, ha 
thousand guns had shone, the event had beon 
natural, honourable. Then this ceremonial had 
been public as the day. Tears mig have 
moistened the eye of the lookers-on at there 
would be noshame; the deeds of the < mig 
be themes of hononr, or fame, or joy; but shame, 
no trace of it. The shame is now; the shame 
that must be hidden in darkness of darkness, as 
@ crime against knowledge, and love, and family, 
and country, and time! the shame that life 
its earliest dawn should be let go, and run no 
Olympian game, and sing no song, and tell no 
history, and plant no work of art, and hold no 
standard, and fulfil no task of duty! They veil 
themselves from the truth that they may awake 
as from a deathly dream. Let them pass from 
us also ag a dream. 
Yet the dream ig true, for I haye embodied 
in these sentences an idea of mankind in that 
period of human history when, as by a miracle, 
hy ae, soul burst into bya flame which to 
ig day is our great source tellectnal light ; 
the flame that in its own home went out, but 
from which, while it burned, all the world lighted 
@ torch and carried it away. 
_ While the sculptor of to-day still strikes a 
ht from the dead of that period of intellectual 
glory, from the very marble into which its 
fervid life was inf for ever, let ug who deal 
with actual life strike a light from the senti- 
ment regarding the young who fell as they wer 
riging from the drowsy torpor of infancy into 
it ered ale 
natural course t manhood or 
womanhood, towards maturity, bawente drowsy 
e. 


These wise people know that life onght to be 
@ perpetual feast. They not only kne ot 
they tod up to ib. ‘They we ' 


was, therefore, an 


tained ection of li 
he geed-time of health. To 
against reason, Be 


ie at thai 


D 
7] 
in ‘ 





by Dr, Benj, W. Richardson, president, 


A 


is 


t | presence undergoing 





Ww of it, are to be 
weary t] trusted neither with 


In the of great truths derived 
the Hallenle wise times, there is not wegen 
60 one 
missed. It is the searet that was lost. te! 


: In our 


were unveiled from this awfal stillness and|day we have lost it so severely that it might 
darkness of the night, two siving _ ponies never have been in existence for aught we seem 


to care. The key to all we would have, the key 
to the gates of health and happiness, has been 
lost as if it had never been found. 
Ia point of health our children in these times 
d as we are of these times, are our reproach, 
here is there a healthy child? I have never 
geen one. I might search through the length 
acd breadth of island, I cou find one, 
You may put before me a child in all its inno. 
cence. It has done no wrong that it should 
suffer; it may show to the unskilled mind no 
trace of disease; and yet I know that if I or 
any skilled observer were to look into the history 
of the life in question it cannot be found intrin- 
sically sound. It will have to battle with future 
dangers sufficient for the soundest to meet; but 
it is not itself free from dangers other than 
those that are prospective and avoidable, 
It is sure to have some inherited failure, 
and too likely some that will help to 
increase the independent risks that lie before it. 
So our children under five years are expected 
to die in what may almost be called a definite 
tage He is a fortunate man who, having 
our children born to him, retains three alive. 
Later on, for a short time, the danger is 
redaced ; with adolescence it recurs. Again it 
retreats, but with such failure all along the line, 


eternal fire that at once animates and destroys | that one-third of the allotted life, the life that 


would be were it planted in sound health, is only 
attained 


And for this we haveno shame. The sun, the 
moon, and all the stars may witness our miseries, 
and we may grieve, but we have no shame. 
There is an assembly of learned men which | 
sometimes visit, an assembly of earnest men 
whoare bent on understanding to the fall these 
haman pury: from health. ows en — 
no pains, to as ight wi ur 
like miners in ie mine. Pet yhen last I visited 
them a puny feeble spark of life was in their 

their searching yet kindly 

scrutiny. E that it cried a little and 
laughed a little in changing mood, this spark of 
life might have been considered a pathological 
imen, and in trath it was discussed as such. 

o one there had a thought of that emall life 
developing into wholesome life and passing 
its nataral term; not one was thera 

who did not know that the chances of bare life 
were impossible, and that nothing could be dons 
to save it. The intent was to study the 
pathology, and fix that by name. They said, 
when their technical age was translated, 
ey thao te ares How omy 
ay the sin, of its ow deep did this 
etre ? In what strange forms did it appear’ 
How Dikutet that the nervous system, ence im- 
with the poison of that error, should 

mpress another nervous system, and so modify 
the nutrition of the m to which it be- 
inged as to cause nutrition of internal 
rgans and of the very themselves! Ina 
sper one of the learned expressed to another 
the pity “that such a men of humanity 
ever have bev born, $s beeatbe 7 ray 
notice, smile, and love, and suffer, 
and Meet we able to do nothin for it except 


t 


C 


ri “as uid end in the earliest 
I belong to a committee which under its 
at chalher claw of of okiiah . The mem- 


ss before us ge 

’ m the power of intelli- 
mute. We try to give them 3 a pail 
bat train of sufferers 


: sang Por know that fall half are mute 


; that they are 

: not that the one 
the means of expres- 
' ; it is not even that 
ion which nee ie 

: it is that these deficierc 

neral 

ontward signs of a gener 
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aes ing the attainment of maturity in peoples science than is commonly connected with it as a tubes. The heat from this amall quanti 
of derest ation Hoth us od ten o oe re ventilators, sewer- —- will be rapidly diTused by ee - 
ebildren bot little seven A radiator through the air of the room 
reached their twentieth year; that .—— want to point to health as the all in all to| the inlet valve att 80 the a to *o 
and in the United States of America what/man; the gate of health leading to the truly | the amount of steam admitted; by this means 
joss than seven reach that stage; that in France the temperature of the room may be maintained 
only five reach it; and in Ireland less a g- at any required degree. The advantages 
He tells us that in Norway, out of 10,000 born, claimed for these radiators are economy of manu- 
rather more than one out of three reaches the | make the early life of our children  seed-time facture, and ease of graduating to all weather ; 
age of seventy ; in England one out of four ; | of health ; unless we, from the root of life, sc| they may be made of tin, or galvanised iron, of 
in the United States, if both sexes be computed, | change the conditions which now exist, all our| any required height and design. The steam and 
Jess than one out of four; in France, less than | other measures are practically valueless. water of condensation give off all their heat, 
one out of eight; and in At this moment we have not, as a nation, got|and there being no valve in the return-pipe, 
out of eleven. And, he adds this this notion set in our minds in such degree as| and no pressure, there is no cracking and 
computation, based on what may be the even to accept it, basic as it is, as worthy of | spluttering noise, as in pressure radiators. The 
commercial view of the vital question. Tn | serious thonght. We have no shame when our | steam, after it has passed into these radiators, 
producing dead machinery the cost of all that is| young fail and die. Grief we have, fond|cools down and becomes water, and passes en- 
broken in the making is to the qost of | memories we have; but shame, none. We bury | tirely away from the steam-pipes, to be applied 
that which is completed. we estimate by | our young as if the act were natural, and erect |to such other purposes as the house-owner 
this same rule the cost of rearing childrea to| memorials of it. We read obituaries of the | desires, as will presently be explained. Thus, 
manhood, if we caleulate up of | young dead; we read the terrible obituaries of | in the ordinary system of heating by steam, in 
years lived by those who fell, of | the $ we discuss in congresses | use in houses in the United States, the steam 
those who passed s like these the cost of young life; butthe shame| circulates continually from the boiler to the 
would be found between the two extremes pre- | of the Greek touches us not. The knowledge of | radiator, and returnsas condensed water to the 
‘ it ed ans lnm tad from the lack of the | boiler; whereas, in the combination system the 
me reaches us not. 


steam does not circulate back to the boiler, but, 
: One bright Sunday morning I was in Dablin, | after it has passed into the house, passes away 
in the Phoenix Park. A great crowd formed a 


é as water. That is to say, the steam in this 
vast ring, to the borders of which I made my | system is taken from a steam main, laid through 
way. A wrestling match! Men of different | the streets, just as gas or water is taken from 
counties wrestling in deathly earnest, the 


@ main, and the heat from the steam is con- 
lookers-on intent to terror. On not a face in| sumed in the houses in such @ manner as the 
that multitude, barring the faces of some four | owner of the house thinks fit. The following 
or five Cockneys, who had a car all to them-| isthe general arrangement of the system :— 
selves, and grinned as foolishly as they chat-| The boilers are placed in a convenient central 
tered and chaffed, was there so much as & smile, | situation. The results given by Mr. Holly of a 
The victors were approved, but not cheered. | series of experiments on several boilers in use 
If this be sport, I felt, it isthe strangest I ever | by him, show that, at Lockport, he evaporated, 
knew since I read of Christian trying to be| on an average, from 6b. to 9°5 lb. of water per 
merry in the Castle of Giant Despair. In that | pound of coal; this, of course, is a matter 
same day I traversed the city to see authority | greatly depending on the quality of the fuel. 
armed to the teeth in utterly joyless open places. | Mr. Holly speaks in high terms of the Murphy 
I visited an exhibition of pictures to experience | smokeless furnaces, with regard to which he 
the same sense of all-pervading oppression. 1 | 8ays :—“The perfect combustion and consequent 
followed a crowd, and found myself one of | total abolition of smoke from bituminous coal, 
another multitade going out of the city, until | and relative economy in the production of steam, 
we reached a place where the members of that | are not the only points of superiority, as its 
multitude were burying their dead; and as | Cleanliness, ease of management, and saving of 
they swept by, the train of young dead that was| labour, are almost equally important. The 
carried in the sight of the sun to sleep in that | stoking of the boiler resolves itself merely into 
resting-place was to me as appalling as it was | dumping the coal from cars into the bin above 
revealing. It was like lightning in persistent | the fire-box in front of the boiler, and occasion- 
discharge. Peace, progress, content, happiness, | ally pulling it towards the feed. A little en- 
with this discharge of fearful facts in view ! | gine carries it into the coking-chamber, dumps 
A fable! “As is the earthy,” says the priest, | it at the proper time on the grate-bars, and by 
“such are they also that are earthy”; and I | means of levers moving the shake-bars to and 
knew that I had never understood the saying | fro, slowly clears the bars of ashes. The doors 
before. are never opened, and one attendant, without 

It strack me for the first time as I witnessed |® fireman’s skill, will manage a battery of six 
this painful phenomenon that with so much| boilers worked by the same power.” This 
young death there could no more be health in | arrangement of farnace appears to have some 
the body politic than in the body corporeal. | resemblance to the McDougall furnace in the 
We sani are, however, only bound to | Smoke Abatement Exhibition. From the boiler, 
treat of that which belongs to our own labours, | the steam passes into the main-pipes and lateral 
and acknowledging the perils incident to early | ot branch-pipes. These have been made of lap- 
life, and it may be even recognising the shame | welded wrought iron steam-pipes. They vary 
of them, have before us the question of their | in size according to the duty they have to per- 


ide alone. form. The largest yet laid is stated to be 12 in. 
se eeoges meen: ence diameter. The maximum steam pressure would 


be 100 Ib. per square inch; but the pipes are 
made to resist strains many times in excess of 
the maximum pressure to which they can be 
subjected, and they are carefully tested. 

It is essential to guard against the condensa- 
tion, for, unless steam can be transmitted to con- 
siderable distances without too great loss by 
condensation, all devices to use it in buildings, 
however ingenious, would, of course, be useless. 
Condensation being caused by the radiation of 
heat from the pipes, the object is to arrest the 
radiation, that is, to keep in the heat by inclosing 
the pipes in the best non-conducting material 
that is attainable and cheap enough. In order 
to effect this, the pipe is wound about, first, 
with asbestos, followed by hair felting, porous 
paper, manilla paper, finally thin strips of wood 
laid on lengthwise, and the whole fastened 
together by a copper wire wound spirally over 
all. This is thrust into a wooden log, bored to 
leave an intervening air-chamber between the 
pipe and the wood, and of sufficient size to leave 
from 3 in. to 5 in. of wood covering. The elas- 
ticity of the wrappings permits the free expan- 
sion and contraction of the pipe, irrespective of 
the wood log, which is securely anchored and 
made immovable. The whole is placed in a 
trench # short distance below the surface, 
without regard to frost. At the bottom of the 
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and 120 se ee 
tween Ass fifth and the twentieth, Treland 
than in Norway. In Norway the average 

of life of the effective population 
and rather more than a half years 
thirty-five and a half years; in 
quite thirty-three years; and in 
quite twenty-nine years. Thus, comparing 
the best with the worat of a of vitality in 
which both are bad, in Norway, the proportion 
of the population that reaches 

nearly forty years, or four-fifths of the effective 
period, to contribute to the wealth of the com- 
munity; while in Ireland the same proportion 
survives less than twenty-nine years, or con- 
siderably under three- 
period. 

When we are sitting in the family circle, and 
are speaking of families that lie within our 
cognisance, we estimate in the most natural way 
the happiness of the families by the health they 
represent. ome ee 
standards of measurement. may for a 
moment dwell on the riches of the house; 


influence which the owners of it might 
exercise in the social sphere, and such like sen- 
timents. But, after all, these rest on 

the basis of the happiness. If one out of every 
two of the offspring of the favoured house have 
died, if some who have not died are mute to the 
world, or otherwise stricken, we soon fall into 
more thoughtfal mood, and say that even this 
rich home is not a possible home for 

life. Pleasures there may be, happiness 
cannot be. 

How much worse the estimate of family in 
which, together with the vital failures, there is 
the lack of all that is necessary to make the 
burthen of life endarable. The favoured in 
health and means wonder, when they think of 
it, how such unfavoured the 
live. In that sentiment no maudlin canker 
lies; it is as hard and ae free snag kk ed 
mathematical problem; and for reason 8 
sentiment that, above every other, is persistently 
preserved. 

What is true of family circles is equally trae 
of nations. Rest, quiet of nations, repose for 
cultivation of refined arts and sciences, re 
ness derived from healthy and vigorous 
and intended for healthy, vigorous, and whole- 
Some purposes, there cannot be, when one in 
two of life can only reach maturity with a sur- 
Vival of three-fifths of effective population. In 
such a national family there is persistent mourn. 
ing. It site for ever in gloom; the blinds of 
ite home are always drawn. It broods, it attri- 
bates, as all heart-stricken mourners do, the loss 
it has sustained to every imaginable and un- 
imaginable cause, It thinks with incoherency ; 
Speaks now with hysteric geet, then with 
hysteric rage, and acts the In & word, 
it follows natural law. State phy tender 
their remedies for such families of nations and 
call themselves curers, as if that could be cured 

a is Natare pursuing her merciless course 
wards her mercifal diepensations, in correction 
of those who have outraged her. . 
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STEAM HEATING FOR TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES. 
Tus combination system of heating was 
described by Captain Galton, at the Society of 
Arta, on the 7th of December. 
The reader said,—Mr. Holly, in the system of 
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‘cans were very ingenious, but he 
Ameake their word with regard to the 
fort of their rooms; when he was — 
suffered severely from the closeness aah 
atmosphere of the dwellings, and = tie 
travelled at night in the sleeping-cars 
obliged to get up four or five times and 
oat on the foot-board to get thoroughly 
The only explanation he could offer 
the attendants were black meo, whose 
seemed to be the interior of Africa. But althoug 
he could not agree absolutely with the proposal, 
the question of doing away with the smoke 
uisance which ee from open 
laces was 80 importan' any suggestion, 
po by # considerable amount of experience, 
was welcome ; and Oaptain Galton well deserved 
their thanks for the able manner in which he 
had brought the subject forward. 
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BATHS AT WINDSOR. 


A swimMING-BATH, for the use of the students 
at Beaumont College, has just been completed 
at a cost of 3,5001., from the designs of Messrs. 
Byrne & Crombie, architects, of Windeor and 
London. The site, which adjoins the College, 
is 60 ft. above the level of the Thames, and 
come 510 yards distant from it, necessitating 
the water being pumped and forced up to the 
bath. This is effected by a 10-horse-power 
engine and steam pump placed 500 yards from 
a well at the entrance to the college grounds, 
and forced thence a further distance of about 
200 yards through the supply-pipe of a No. 5 
pulsometer, supplied by the Palsometer Com- 
pany, of Queen Victoria-street. Connected with 
this is an upright boiler, 4 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
and 11 ft. high, which heats the water in the 
bath at the same time. 

The bath-house internally is 80 ft. wide and 
25 ft. high; the swimming-basin is 66 ft. long, 
30 ft. wide, with a depth at one end of 4 ft., 
increasing to 7 ft. at the other end. The basin 
itself is formed of cement concrete, 3 ft. thick 
sides, and 18 in. thick bottom, 4 parte gravel and 
1 part cement, rendered inside 1} in. thick with 
Portland cement, and again lined with Cliff’s 
white glazed bricks and ornamental pattern 
borders. The internal walls are rendered in 
Keene’s cement, with a dado, 6 ft. high, of 
Minton’s glazed white tiles, with figured strings 
top and bottom. 

The roof, which is built of a very light con- 
stroction, is of wrought iron, from the firm of 
Messrs. Davis Bros., Wolverhampton. The sky- 
light, which rans the whole length of the build- 
ing, being glazed on Helliwell’s patent system. 

Two sides of the bath are provided with 
dressing-boxes, thirty-two in number, with 
cloak-pins and seats, &c., for each bather. The 
whole of the external woodwork is stained in 
two shades, and varnished, the moulded cornice 
being stencilled, 

Special arrangements have been made for 
ventilating and preventing the condensation of 
vapour from the bath. The basin itself, — 
taining 50,000 gallons, can be easily emptied 
about two hours by an overflow-pipe, which 
allows the water to pass over a filter-bed, and 
thence purified into a watercourse in the grounds 
of the College. 

Messrs. A. L. Oades & Sons, of Egham, 
were the general contractors, Mr. Ventom being 
clerk of works. 








FALL OF A OHURCH BELL 


A REMARKABLE accident, fortunately un- 
attended by loss of life, on November 
24th in St, Augustine’s Church, Vienna. The 
great bell, named “ Ferdinand,” fell sudden! 
while it was being rung for vespers. In ita fall 
it crashed th: the staircase and the massive 
iron works of the {church clock. The bell, 
which weighs 57 ewt., was hung in 1864 in the 
newly-erected tower of the charch, could 
oo i — bey 1863, the too 

all for it. bell is usually rung by the 
verger and the bellringer, someti x 
by boys. On the day of the 
the latter were present. The two men and 
boys stood quite near the bell, the 


part 
thus suspended for a few seconds, and then 
it fall being arrested jant below the clockwork, 


beams of the stairs. Though all this happened 


withio a few seconds, the persons in the belf 

did not lose their presenee of mind. Two of the 
boys and the bellringer rushed down the stairs, 
and found safety in the windows below the 
clock. The verger and the boy nearest the bell 
jamped into wall niches close by, the bell almost 
in its descent. Only when the 
at rest, the verger and the 
to be his son, tried to leave 
place of refuge, but found the 


: 


: 
i 


the bell iteelf. It was only owing to 

at the moment of the catastrophe 
let go of the rope that they were 
holding fast by it, to perform the dangerous 
d Oaly one of the boys was hurt, who, 
in rushing down the stairs, fell, and snffered a 
compound fracture of the shin bone. The com- 
mission which was at once appointed to report 
on the accident ordered the speedy erection of a 
scaffold under the tower, to intercept a possible 
farther downward movement of the bell. After 
its completion, the work of reins‘ating the bell 
in its former position will be proceeded with. 
The catastrophe is at present ascribed to a 
gradual loosening of the screws which secured 
the bell to the beam. The tower is not in 
danger, but it appears to be overweighted, for, 
besides the fallen bell, there are four more in 
the tower, the weight of which is together 
60 owt., thas making the total burden 6 tons. 


A NEW SCAFFOLD HOIST. 


Tue invention illustrated below was exhibited 
at the Smithfield Club Show. A block and fall 
would even more generally be used for raising 
building materials if there were not so much 
difficulty in finding a suitable fixing for it. This 
difficulty is overcome by Harst’s Patent Scaffold 
Crane, which can be fixed to any sized pole in a 
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few miautes, and may be readily shifted from 
pole to pole if desired. By reversing the bottom 
collar, the crane mny be used either stationary 
or swinging. The one exhibited was made to 
lift 2 cwt., but we understand they can be made 
to any size desired. F. W. Reynolds & Co., of 
Edward-street, Blackfriars, have secured the 
sole right to make and sell these cranes, which 
will probably soon come into general use. 








“DEVELOPING SOUTHAMPTON.” 


I nave read the article on Southampton in 
your paper with some interest, and I take this 
opportunity to offer some further information 
thereon. : 

The paving of some of the footways with blue 
brick in lieu of stone has effected a saving in the 
first cost, and enabled the Corporation to extend 
their operations; bat upon the question of blue 
brick v. Caithness stone there is some difference 
of opinion. The blue brick can be laid at about 
half the price of Caithness stone, and, there- 
fore, has the preference ; but the general appear- 
ance, ia a main thoroughfare, is certainly not 
equal to the stone. 

The Corporation have put in force the well- 
known section 150 of the Public Health Act, 
and the new roads in Portemouth have been 
made up by the Borough Surveyor in default of 
the owners so doing; but we do not consider 
these new roads “street improvements,” they 
are the natural outcome of the growth of towns. 
As regards street improvements, such as re- 
moving projections, widening streets, and re- 
moving courte and alleys, there is mach to be 
done in the old part of the town, bat I hope the 
day is not far distant when important works in 
this will be carried out. : 
The new bridge over 4 a 
way is an important work, as it gives . 
venned communication between the east and 
west of the town, and closes two dangerous 


stones and crushed beams, as | be’ 


iron girders over the railway, and also over 
Hartley-street adjoining. The approaches are 
of considerable length, the greater portion bein 
gre po 4 
formed of elliptical arches in red brick. The 
width between the parapets is 50 ft., and the 
worst gradient 1 in 30. As the western 
approaches cross the Cattle Market, a partial 
reconstruction thereof will be necessary. 

The works have been designed by the com. 
pany’s engineer, Mr. William Jacomb, and are 
ing carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. Drage, on behalf of the company, and of 
myself on behalf of the Corporation, by Mesars. 
Joseph Ball & Sons, the contractors. 

Southampton has long been in want of better 
railway accommodation between the North and 
West of England; and the inhabitants have 
made determined efforts to remedy this defect, 
but hitherto without success; there is now, 
however, some prospect of their hopes being 
realised. 

The Didcot, Newbury, and Southampton 
Railway Company propose to carry out im- 
portant works ia the borough. Two stations 
are to be provided, one at Bargate-street, near 
the centre of the town, and the other at the 
Royal Pier. The Bargate-street Station will be 
the chief, and to give a good approach thereto 
from the High-street, the company propose to 
widen Bargate-street to 60 ft., and to take down 
several houses on the west of the old Bargate, 
so as to form a circus on that side. In addi- 
tion to this there is a project to remove the 
corresponding houses on the east side, so as to 
leave the Bargate in the centre. If they be 
carried out, it will bea most important improve- 
ment of the High-street. 

The proposed 60 ft. roadway across the western 
bay will give a new route to and from the pier, 
and enable the local authorities to extend their 
tramways from the Town Quay, carry ont jetties, 
and enlarge to a considerable extent their quay 
frontage. 

The South Western Railway Company have 
also not been idle ; they have deposited plans 
showing new railways and land reclamation on 
practically the same lines as the Didoot and 
Newbury Company. The new street to the 
Bargate being nearly the same, and the land 
proposed to be reclaimed being about fifty 
acres. 

In addition to these two companies, there is 
the Swindon, Marlborough, and Andover Rail- 
way Company, who desire to enter Southampton 
over the South-Western system from Andover. 
The two first. mentioned companies having 
adopted the same scheme, and the spirited 
action of the Local Authorities, will, I hope, 
convince Parllament of the necessity for better 
railway accommodation at this important port. 

As regards the Southampton harbour, will 
you permit me, as engineer for the scheme, to 
add to your remarks a few details of the 
work ? 2 
It is proposed to construct a double line of 
tramways from the boundary of the Commis- 
sioners’ property on the western shore to the 
Town Quay, and to duplicate the present lines 
to the Southampton Docks; to widen the Royal 
Pier, and to carry a double line of tramway to 
the Pontoon, thus providing every facility for 
increased traffic from the north and west to the 
Isle of Wight; to reclaim the foreshore east of 
the Royal Pier for a width of 80 yards, and to 
erect a new quay wall; to further extend the 
Quay seaward into deep water for 120 yards; 
to constract @ new quay or jetty 135 yards in 
length ; to erect new warehouses ; to provide for 
dredging the harbour, erecting lights, and for 

r works. 
ot think the above summary will show that the 
Local Authorities are doing all they can to im- 
prove and extend the works committed to their 
charge. Jauzs Lemon, M. Inst. C.E., 
Consulting Engineer, Southampton- 








Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Ian-fields,— 
The trustees held their quarterly meeting on 
Thursday, the 8th inst. Professor Donaldson, 
Mr. David Mocatta, and Mr. Alan Cole, were 
present; also Professor W. H. Flower, F.B.S., 
who attended for the first time after his recent 
nomination by the Royal Society as the trustee 
to succeed the late Sir Philip Egerton. Mr. 
Wild, the curator, reported that the number of 
visitors to the museum during the present year 
had been 3,737, and that he was preparing a new 
edition of the Handbook, illustrated with many 





level crossings close to the terminus and adjoin- 





ing the station-yard. This bridge is carried by 


additional engravings. 
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ANCIENT SURREY. 


Sir,—In Tymms’s “ Home Circuit,” the cave 
of Ludlow’s Hole, excavated A.D. 1216 as a 
reservoir for Waverley Abbey, is described, 
p. 138. Also, Hind Hill, 923 ft. high, described 
in W. Cobbett’s “ Rural Rides,” with the cavity 
of the Devil’s Punch Bowl, and mentioned in 
the tale of “ Nicholas Nickleby.” The manor- 
houses at Cheam and Clapton; Tooting Charch, 
with its round tower; Tandridge Priory, temp. 
Richard I.; Benbury Camp at Wimbledon, 
A.D. 568, are described. Reference is made to 
the “plant about the thickness of a bullrush, 
with a top like asparagus, shooting up nearly to 
the surface of the earth, above which it never 
appears, and when the corpse is consumed, the 
plant dies away.” 

This observation has been made in Send and 
other churchyards, where the soil is light red 
sand. The fact was noticed by John Aubrey 
in his “History of Surrey.” In Notes and 
Queries, sec. 5, vol. 5, 1876, pp. 169.297, it is 
suggested by two writers that it may be & 
species of Equisetum Telmatega. In vol. 18 
of the Penny Magazine are views of Farnham 
Castle, of Nonsuch House, of Chertsey, and of 
Croydon Charch and Palace, also of a mill near 
Waddon, and ef Beddington Church. In the 
Saturday Magazine, vol. 14, information is con- 
tained as to Elias Ashmole; in vol. 19, as to 
Kingston -on-Thames; and Guildford Castle, 
vol. 6. 

In the British Museum Library, Add. MSS., 
Nos. 6,735, f. 120, 122, and No. 6,746, f. 15, are 
the curious collections of R. Symons; No. 
24,004.5, various views in Surrey; No. 25,712, 
Add. MS., Surrey in the nineteenth century ; 
No. 4,704 MS. describes the ancient Surrey 
tenures, such as Borough English at Dorking. 
Ina volume of excursions, 8vo., Longmans & Co., 
A.D, 1822, there are views of old buildings in 
Surrey, Lambeth Palace, &c., which are 
described. This is one of several similar 
topographical volumes descriptive of England. 

In “Select Topography,” by W. E. Trotter, 
1839, are engravings of Richmond, Dorking, 
Leatherhead, Walton-on-Thames, Shepperton,— 
in Saxon, “ Sceapheard-ton,” a habitation of 
shepherds. In Carter’s folio views, B.M. Lib. 
Add., are views of Farnham and Guildford 
Casties, with the chapel on the hill, and several 
at Oatlands House, restored in the nineteenth 
century. Waverley Abbey, also, is noticed. 

In his “ History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion,” W. Cobbett described abbeys at Aldbury 
(temp. Richard I.), Bermondsey (1089), Chertsey 
(666), Lingfield (temp. Henry VI.), Merton 
(1116), Newington (1551), Reigate, founded by 
William de Warren, Earl of Surrey; Shene 
(1414), Southwark, St. Mary Overy and Overy 
Hospital (1228); aleo Tandridge or Tanregge 
(temp. Richard 1), Waverley (1128). In his 
“ Raral Rides,” aleo, this author described places 
in Surrey. The house at Farnham where he was 
born is, I believe, extant, being the Jolly 
Parmer Inn. 

In Howitt’s “ Visits,” vol. i, Wolsey’s Tower 
at Esher is engraved (p. 245),—that is, the Gate- 
house. The mansion of Bishop Waynflete, 
extant 1673, in Aubrey’s time, is destroyed. At 
Apscourt, near Molesey, are, or were recently, 
the traditional remains of Wolsey’s honse, said 
to derive ite name from A.P.S., the three letters 
in Archiepiscopus. Near Walton the old mansion 
of Ashley Park is attributed to him. Richard 
Symmes’s “ Surrey Collections” were given to 
Mr. W. Bray, in 1813, by the Earl of Onslow (see 
Add. MSS. 6,167, B.M. Lib.), being tolerably 
legible, chiefly Latin contracted. Mr. Symmes 
was the town-clerk of Guildford (22 Charles II. 
1670. He died in 1680. The Add. MSS., 11,573 
are the notes of Mr.Tyton in Surrey. The ‘Ada. 
MSS., 11,571, contain also notes of Surrey in 
large and small folio. In John Aubrey’s 
“ Surrey,” 1673, five vols., 1719, with his por- 
trait, it is stated that Baynards, near Cranley, 
was built by Sir G. Moore, A.D. 1577. It is 
engraved in Hone’s Year Book, pp. 930-938 
with @ description. Wotton Church, p. $13, and 
Banstead Church, p. 552, with its leaning spire. 
and Dorking Church, are described. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine, yol. lix., p. 1 (1789) 
Weston Honse is engraved. In vol. Ixxi. is Oat. 
lands, and Winchester Palace, Southwark, ig in 
vol. viii., part 2, which I described in the Builder 
No. 1,765. Tn Néale’s “Views of Seats,” second 
series, 1826, vol. iii., are views, with a de- 
scription, of Albury, Clandon, Deepdene (three 
views), Ockham, Roehampton House, and Shal. 
ford. In the frst series are views (vol. iv.) 





of Ashley Park, Ashstead, near Epsom; Beech 


worth, Claremont, and Farnham Castles; 
Ham House, 1821; Loseley, 1562-68,—the hall 
being 42 ft. long and 25 ft. 2in. wide ; the Oake, 
near Epsom; the Rookery, near Dorking; 
Shirley and Selsdon, near C 

stead, are engraved. In Nash’s “ English Man- 
sions,” folio 1869, Beddington Hall, Satton Place, 
and Loseley are engraved. Sutton is described 


as “a splendid specimen of the enriched brick- | ex 


work of the time of Henry VIII., built about 
A.D. 1530, being red brick with chequer work 


of black brick.” Beddington was rebuilt about 
1609, except the hall. At there is 
stated te be a portrait of Sir W. the 


founder. Aubrey mentioned, at Titsey, near 
Ewell, a large old mansion near the charch; a 
copper coin of Coustantine the Great was found 
there. At Crowhurst Place, near Lingfield, was 
the ancient residence of the Gainsford family 
before the Norman conquest. This old timber 
house was moated. The hall was open to the top, 
and the windows were full of escutcheons. It was 
sold in 1706, valued at 4001. yearly. At Guild- 
ford, the almshouse, of brick, quadrangular,—a 
noble tower, having at the entrance four small 
turrets over the gate, founded by Arch 
Abbot,—is described by Aubrey, who st 

“ Lothesley, a seat of the Moores,” is about the 
time of Henry VIL, with its armoury and antique 
furnitnre. He alladed to the plan of the shep- 
herds at Epsom hurling stones from a half-horn 
at the top of a pole to keep their sheep on the 
Downs within bounds. Mr. Aubrey mentioned 
a camp of twelve acres on Walton-hill, that is 
St. George’s-hill. He was informed by Ashmole 
that the old current of the Thames is here 
changed, and the part of Middlesex over against 
this place was divided formerly from Surrey, 
abont A.D. 1450. W. Lilly, whose tomb is 
Walton Church, practised asa M.D. at Hersham, 
under a Lambeth degree. In 1652 he bought 
his house for 9501., and bequeathed it to a son 
of Sir Bulstrode Whitlocke. Oatlands Aubrey 
described a8 “a very fair house.” In 1673, a 
brick wall encompassed ten acres of ground. 
Only a few parts of the house remained then, 
and, ere long, it was destroyed. C. C. 








THE DUMBIEDYKES, 


Tuere is @ district in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, within the Parliamentary borough 
now-a-days, which we had recently occasion to 
visit in connexion with the opening of a new 
church. A few jottings we made at the time 
may be of service to some of our readers. It is, 
of course, unnecessary to quote Sir Walter Scott, 
who, in his celebrated novel, the “Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,’ gives some prominence to the 
—- of Jeanie Deans, the Laird of Dumbie- 
dikes. 

The Dumbiedykes is simply Scoticé, or, rather, 
old Anglo-Saxon, for the “ dumb-walls,” i.c., the 
locality of the walls of a former Institution for 
the Dumb ; or, in other words, the old building 
which as 4 still be seen - the foot of Brown- 
street. It was once the palace of 
Holyrood, but within the ener my “of old 
inhabitants it was devoted to the usefal ocoupa- 
tion of market gardens. 

At this moment it is by far the most densely- 
crowded district in Edinburgh, forming an 
adjunct to the overgrown and, at one time, 
suburban ogg ee of St. Cathbert. In the space 
of probably half 4 mile it contains a la- 
tion of over 19,000, a circumstance ob. Reolt 
deserving of study. How this population has 
been provided with houses, and the character of 
these houses, are not unknown to our readers; 


)|in point of fact, the district has been 


scene of two or three of the highest and m 
successful efforts to provide houses on a Ig 
scale, and at @ moderate rent, to 
classes of Edinburgh, which is somewhat curious. 
Thé origin we will briefly explain. 


Five-and-twenty years ago the Government 


needed & site for a new post-office in 

and selected that of the old Theatre Real in 
and laren ag situations in the whole city. 
We remember the old theatre very well. 

dons, Scott, Mackay, Murray, the elder 
Macready, were all débutants. In fi the ald 
Theatre Royal was as celebrated as 
The carcass of the old ©, tog 
the surrounding buildings calle 
square, were purchased by the Ia 
Hunt, an opulent builder in 
mere trifle. As the cry for workmen’ 












this waste gronnd at the Dambiedykes . 4. 
ote ie report that hia peroeptise 
called in Sootlend, foveds—tis crt, 


much that in sir de toe ta 
— in the whole was ie 
at the was 


set up about ten 
ago by one of the best preachers, Mr. Fer 
guson; and on the 29th of May, 1880, the 
foundation-stone of the present church was laid 
by Lord Commissioner of the General 
Assembly, Masonic honours. The now 
church was ba on Sanday, the 13th of 
November. style is Early English. Tho 
building has a i epire, and a solid and 
substantial sa ure, good interior (plain, 
but substantial), a covered timber ceiling, nicely 
ioned, with supported by hand. 
some brackets tas he pen The archi. 
tects are Messrs, Thornton & Shielle. 








THE NEW SYSTEM OF COMPETITIONS, 


S1z,—Now that the preliminary drawings for 
the Glasgow Municipal Buildings have been 
sent in, it may be well, in the interests of fatare 
competitors, to consider the working of the 
amended scheme for public compet'tions, more 
especially as there seems to be a disposition to 
make the regulations for this one into a model 
for others of a similar kind, and even for those 
of much smaller magnitude. 

It will probably be a surprise to the 
aesessors to find what a mass of labour 
their instractions have entailed upon those 
who have conscientiously striven to follow 
their leading, and it is very desirable they 
should realise this, in order that they may, 
in every possible manner, lighten the labour of 
those who are chosen for the second round in 
this competition. It cannot be necessary to 
require much more fiom them, as the drawings 
already sent in comprise a p'an of each of the 
four floors, four elevations, two rections, and a 
view. These are of themselves almost, if not 
qnite, sufficient to decide upon, and any further 

rawings required ought only, in common fair. 
aoe Wo -50 such as to test the capability of the 


men. 

Any attempt to exact complete sets of plans, 
&o., to an eighth soasle, would involve o vast 
amount of labour, which in nine out of the ten, 
would be unnecessary and useless, and for 
which the remuneration would be quite 
insufficient. In fact, pomnsgy 0 ar be 
ample for any such purpose, action from 
quactixinenth | to one-twentieth having proved of 
little advantage, the latter scale requiring oom 

socuracy and in drawing. 

In any fatare regulations of this kind it 1s 
most important that the labour should be mir!- 
mised in the first trial of skill. Except for 
buildings of unusually great importance, two ot 
three drawings to a small acale, with option of 
being drawn in pencil, would be quite sufficient 
to enable @ qualified atchitect to select the best 
for farther development. 
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—— 
HE NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS. sixteenth-century builders, and it is, therefore, 
T pedantic and inconsistent not to do the same as 
S1n,—It is of great importance that a correct | regards churches, 
noderstanding should exist as to what a certain 
word or name represents a8 regards a given 


colour. 4 that the 
or some time past I have noticed 
an (i.e, the nataral colour ground in oil 
or water) 0 
ave taken yellow ochre, raw sienna, burnt 

phen Venetian red, Indian red, raw umber, | of Renaissance feat: Bat eae 
barat umber, in ® certain quantity, from three 1 mere 

firms, have mixed them with a regular pro- 
portion of four to one good old white and 
found the result. most conflicting and 
dictory ; in fact, for example, the stainer 
firm called yellow ochre appears in the 
another frm to be raw sienna, and raw sieona 
in another firm to be the Venetian red of a third. 
Now, this is of importance to the client wanting 
the best character of work, to the architect in- 
tending to obtain it, and to the decorator 
desiring to exeoute the same. Bat in matters 
of colour where is the standard ? ; Would it not 
be within the province of the Painter-Stainers 













































SAFETY FROM FIRE OR PANIC IN 
PLACES OF PUBLIC ASSEMBLY. 


8ik,—Terrible experience, of whi i 
is silent, may have taught the ‘Cae ot 
Greece and Rome; for the ruins of ancient 
theatres and amphitheatres are perfect 
in . pe models 

material and construction for ensuring the 
safety of great assemblies from the dangers of 
fire or . 

But even if we had unlimited funds at our 
command, our climate would not permit of a 
series of stone benches rising tier above tier 
under the open sky. Still, although we cannot 
have solid structures of stone or brick through. 
out, more might be so built,—at least, the 
proscenium should be of plastered brick. 

The spectacular demands of the modern stage 
— artificial lights, inflammable dresses, 

scenery that increase the danger from fire ; 
and the knowledge of this by the andience 
makes them ready to be panic-stricken at the 
slightest alarm. 

The progress of a fire in a theatre is now so 
rapid that it would be almost impossible to 
increase the means of egress to such an extent 
as to assure the safety of the audience that 
way. A person thoroughly acquainted with the 
oe and having a clear way, unable to escape 
rom an empty house, has perished in the flames 
when a fire broke out. 

It is in the means of instantly quenching a 
fire, that we must look for safety. Hitherto all 
means such as iron screens, extincteurs, fire. 
men (so called) in the house, have proved miser- 
able failures. The work requires to be done at 
& moment’s notice by some one free himself from 
personal danger, and, consequently, "panic, or 
the turmoil of a surrounding panic. In the first 
place, there ought to be water-pipes to shower 
& flood of water upon any or every part of the 
house on the turning of one or more levers; 
these should be in a chamber, from the window 
of which every part of the house is discernible, 
without any direct communication with it. 
This chamber should have a separate means of 
exit, so that the man in charge shall have no 
reason to be anxious for his personal safety. 

The man ought to be a tried member of the 
Fire Brigade, appointed to the post by the police 
authorities, and altogether independent of the 
manager of the theatre. He ought to be visited 
by the inspector of police for the district, who 
ought to report azy irregularity. 

e apparatus ought to be frequently tested 
by the police, when, of course, hose would be 
attached to carry the water off without injury 
to the house. 

The lessees, if taxed for the maintenance of 
such @ system, and therefore disposed to 
grumble, may remember that a fear of fire is 
never altogether absent from the m‘nds of the 
audience, and that possibly such a fear may 
keep many from attending a theatre. 

G. CHAPMAN. 


all art, and not, in fact, architeeture at all; and 
dread of the jamble of bits taken 
at random from edifices, or the inevitable 
= soapy ge columns 
mney-po , oi to be 
; of the globe), thet wil arise 
if either of these “styles” is decided Bpon, 
makes us ready to fall back on a really noble 
and original design, even if somewhat stale, of 
a - eageer oo Wren. 
ly o arrangement from which we 
might expect anything better can scarcely be 
hoped for, namely, that an opportunity should 
be given for the embodiment of a new develop. 
ment appropriate to present uses, and which, 
though on the basis of Gothic, should combine 


each colour represents P 
“a does nob toll that firms would supply 
to that standard,—that would be a question of 
price and commercial dealing,—but an admitted 
standard for reference would be of practical 
value to both architect and decorator. I trust 
yoa will give your valuable aid to the solving of 
this every-day difficulty. 
Srepnen 8. Purtrirs. 


science, Evacusres. 











EMBLEM OF THE TRINITY. 


Siz,—In the Builder for December 10, in an 
illustration pertaining to Mr. Dobson’s lecture 
upon “Symbolism,” is given a representation 
of the Holy Trinity, as shown in some stained 

lass at St. John’s Church, Micklegate, York. 
t is fourteenth-centary work. 

It may be passingly interesting to record that 
an almost precisely similar embodification of the 
Trinity exists at Black Abbey, in Kilkenny. It 
is carved in, if I remember rightly, alabaster, 
and bears the date, at the foot of the cross, of 
A.D. 1264. Its proportions are exactly the 
same. The Eternal Father, however, at Black 
Abbey is crowned, and holds both hands, not 
one only, up in the act of blessing. Further, 
the dove, instead of being at the left side of our 
Lord’s head, in the Irish example, is immediately 
above it. In both examples our Lord is crowned 
with thorns, and altogether the general affinity 
between the two is remarkably great. 

Harry Hems, 





WOODS. 


Sin—A good many erroneous impressions 
prevail respecting timber. We always had an 
idea, in common with others, that walnut was a 
very rich and expensive description of wood. 
Probably auctioneers’ of ible and 
tasteful farnitare had the effect of htening 
that idea. We learn, however, from a specialist 
in the trade that English walnut is almost 
valueless, the Italian walnut being that alone for 
which there is any demand in the market. 
Many antiquaries formerly contended that the 
wood generally used in the constraction of 
houses anterior to the Great Fire was chestnut, 
bat in the vast majority of cases this was the 
common oak, The famous woods formerly 
round Sittingbourne, of Spanish chestnat, 
favoured the popular idea that it was indigenous 
to England. A. B. C. 





THE STYLE FOR A NEW CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—You have already noticed, without ap- 
proving, that in last month’s number of the 
Nineteenth Century Canon Venables urges ve: 
forcibly the adoption of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
first design for St. Paul’s Cathedral for the pro- 
posed Cathedral of ited og and while agreeing 
with him that this would be ding honour to our 
greatest Renaissance architect, i= I wish to 

w Canon 





HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. 


Siz,—In your issue of the 26th ult., ander the 
above heading, is a report of an inquest, which 
shows what dwellings the humble toilers in 
London have to take up with. The man being 
a music printer was ibly like many other 

8s offices, excladed 








BODY-SNATCHING. 


int out afew fallacies wi rinters working in < A 
cabgtill his argitiaid bg = oe the workmense’ train in consequence of his| , 8t2,—The recent pee ee Piro 
nS ana tine |Salad 
Byzantine architecture ag an oné for | fore obliged to live near his work. There are rege & il eeenane peat thes 


at this time many printers living in the courts 
of Fleet-street, whose children are employed as 
machine-boys in printing, bookfolders, &o. It 
is plain that workmen’s trains do not suit 
printers, although more of them have been dis- 
lodged than any other class by the City im- 
provements and railways. Prin g having been 
so long and extensively carried on in the City 
their case is deserving of notice. 

Perhaps it may be asked why such uncom- 
comfortable rooms are taken. To this I would 
answer, the supply does not appear equal to the 
demand; and again, cheapness has to be con- 
sidered, for all have not constant work; and 
last, but not least, the Assessment Committee, 
with their professional valuer, have a great 
desire to increase the annaal value of houses, 
because it is an easy way to raise the local taxes, 
which tends to increase the rent of — 


neglect of house repairs, &. 


Christian churches. The fact is, however, that 
the style of St. Sophia is the grandest and most 
perfect yet conceived for the purpose of Chris- 
tian worship, and in no way could Li 

show better her common sense atid ° 
of prejudice and conventionalism 
ing her new cathedral in this, rathér than in the 
Gothic, Roma, or any other style, 

n the other hand, it is, I think, presuming 
too far to take it for edhe that is 
universally allowed to be the only jitable 
for & modern church, It is trae that a great 
reaction in favour of our ancient architecture 
has followed from the insipid and tasteless build. 
ings with which we were for go long overran 
under the name of Italian; but there is little 
doubt that this has been carried too far, and 
that the conntless churches bailt all the 
Country are more suitable for Roman Catholic 
Worship than the altered requirements of the 
Protestant religion. In buil our dwelling- 
houses, thongh we may still keep our own 
beautifal poirted arch and vations othe 
which our forefathers before the outbreak 
destructive “ Olassical” mania had 
and carefully evolved for a we : 

and 


suit prt hed Be, very at to 
of Gothic architecture as it was beg iy res 


suggestion to some that wherever such dis- 
tressfal disturbance, from motives of revenge or 
motives of cupidity, is in any degree presumable, 
the simple, short, and inexpensive expedient of 
lining the grave all round with a few feet of 
cement concrete (rapidly hardening like rock, 
unaffected by moisture, and enduring as embal- 
ment) would at least so protract the nefarious 
and ghastly operation as to render prevention a 
matter of certainty in precise ratio to the thick- 
ness of the enclosure. E. L. Tarsuck. 
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ANTHRACITE. 


Srz,—May we be allowed to call attention to a portion of 
your leader last week re anthracite coal for domestic pur- 
which appears to have attracted considerable stten- 
Fron, and has been quoted in several of the daily papers ? 
We would point out that all coals give off carbonic acid 
gas, and that anthracite requires a good draught to burn 
at all: this draught is more than sufficient to carry off the 
carbonic acid other gases that may be generated ; in 
other words, carbonic oeld, pee poaaee Ny ates oon 
The Parish urch burg i ithout sufficient draug carry it off. 
Ch of h HM Nor. Tor Teena corresponding with our exhibits, we 
the Bishop of have had numerous inquiries at the Exhibition ; these we 
iti are able to aan but as your statement, unqnali- 
fied, is to mislead the general public, we wo ask 
Ti asherest insert this iotjre barnt almost entirely in Carmare 


thenshire and Azcup, Surra & StEvens, 
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CORNER BUILDINGS AND THE LINE OF 
FRONT. 


Sec. 75, Metropolitan Local Management Amendment Act, 
"1962, as applied to Corner Buildings.) 

Srr,—I have read the h on this subject in the 
Builder (p. 724), with the greatest interest, and while I 
entirely agree with what ap te me to be the common- 
sense view there ex I have reason to remember 
that this reading of the Act is certaialy not universally 


As Sarveyor to the “Rolls Hetate,” I have frequently 
had mach difficulty and annoyence in connexion with this 
question; and as my experience may possibly be of 
interest to your ae I — he state a cass which 
appears to me to be much to the point. ie 

In 1870 1 let a corner piece of ground on a building 
lease, this ground having # frontage in the St. James’s- 
road (Bermondsey), and a side frontage in the Rolls-road. 
The side fron of the opposite house extended to the 
footpath, and the general line of frontege in this road 
is very irregalar, although the houses immediately 
adjoining wera set back 10 ft. No question arose 
as to the front building line ia the St. James s-road, but 
the Bermondsey Vertry took proceedings tou com the 
builder to set back the side frontage to a line, fixed by the 
Architect of the Metropolitan Board on the application 
of the Vestry, extending from the side frontage of the 
house on the opposite side of the St, James's-road (form- 
ing the angle of the Rolis-road) to the houses adjoining 
the plot in question in the Rolls-road, thus setting back 
the side frontage from 5 ft. 6 in. at the St. James’s-road 
end to9 ft. 2 in. at the back. The freeholder spared 
neither trouble nor vy yt . contesting the — 
before the istrates, but the decision was given sgains 
him, and, is aocuniet of the order then made, the Vestry 
demolished so much of the house as was erec‘ed in front 
of the frontage line as laid down by the Metropolitan 
Board 


The magistrate refused to grant @ case, and the rale 
nisi granted by the Court of Queen’s Bench, calling upon 
the magistrate and the Vestry to show cause why the 
former should not s'ate a case, was argued, and diecharged 
with coste agains: the applicant : 

The house frostage was reduced from 20 ft. to 14 ft. 6 ia., 
and the freeholder was obliged to purchase the lessee’ 
interest, as he could not allow him to be the sufferer. — 

A more recent case (1879) bearing upon this question 
is that of the Prince Imperial public~ house, in the 
Rotherhithe New-road, the side frontage of which, in the 
Rolls-road, the Bermondsey Vestry compelled the free- 
holder to keep back 6 ft. from the footpath. 

R, J, Dickus. 











PUMPING WATER FROM ADJOINING 
OWNERS’ PREMISES. 
KNIGHT Vv, MOWLEM. 


Tus was an ex-parte application of the plain- 
tiffs, before Mr. Justice Chitty in the Chancery 
Division, for an injanction to reatrain the 
defendants from pumping water to the detri- 
ment of plaintiffs’ buildings. 


Messrs. John Knight & Sons, the well-known soap 
mannufacturers, had erected at the cost of 50,000/., large 
soap works at Silvertown, Within the last ten days 
Messrs. Mowlem, the large contractors, who are aboat to 
erect some buildings immediately adjoining, have been 
preparing the foundations, which they are draining by 
means of powerfal steam pumps, which are kept going 
night and day, Sundays included. The immediate foun- 
dation is clay, but the sub-soil is peat. The effect of the 
pumping is that the water is not only drawn from the 
defendants’ foundations, but from the plaintiffs’ as well, 
and a dangerous settlement is taking place, and the 
“staff house”’ has already given way. Appiication was 
made to the defendants to cease their operations, but this 
they declined to do. In ney pny therefore, of still 
farther danger being incurred if the pumping was con- 
tinued till Monday, the plaintiffs applied for an injanction 
to — the instant stopping of the pumping. 

Mr. Romer, Q.C., and Mr. Oswald appeared for the 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. Justice Chitty, oa the authority of the case of 
Chasemore v. Richards, which decided that where water 
was not ruoning in known channels it might be abstracted, 
refused to grant an injunction ez parte, but gave leave to 
— notice of motion on the defendants Tuesdsy 








THE MONUMENTS IN ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Consipgnine the large sum about to be spent upon 
what some consider an unnecessary addition to the bells 
already existing in the Cathedral, ove F not ask who is 
responsible for the present disgraceful condition of the 
noble and besutifal marble monuments there? I have 
pomcomiy witnessed the state these besutiful productions, 
rom some of our finest sculptors, have been in now for 
the last ten or twelve months, §So thickly are they 
covered over with dirt and dust that it would take acon- 
sidereble amount of time and Isbour to restore them to 
anything like the natural colour of the marble. 
R. P. 
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Pall of Houses at Limehouse.—About a 
quarter to five o’clock on Tuesday evening two 
houses, Nos. 20 and 22, North-street, Lime- 
house, which have been for a considerable time 
unichabited, owing, it is said, to their dilapi- 
dated condition, suddenly fell, with a loud crash 
into the street. It is stated that some children 
were playing inside the houses, and were also 
looking for firewood, when one of their number 
began to pull at one of the window-sashes. This 
suddenly gave way, and the walls and ceilin 
followed, burying the children and nearly suffo- 
cating them with the clouds of dust. Six 
were injured by the fall of the buildings, 





g8 | on each side of the large doorway there is also 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Warminster.—Christ Charch, which has been 
closed for some weeks for extensive alterations, 
was re-opened a fewdayssince. The west gallery, 
which formerly blocked up what were considered 
two of the best windows of the church, has been 
pulled down, and the old lobbies beneath have 
also been taken away. 
removed, leaving only a lofty open-timbered 
roof, and adding greatly to the general effect 
of the building. Two rows of Bath-stone arcades 
have been thrown up to support the edifice, 
making a lofty and well-proportioned nave 
with aisles. The chancel-arch has been ele- 
vated and embellished. The decoration of 
the walls is not yet complete. A sage-green 
dado, 6 ft. high, rans round the walls, and 
will be surmounted with farther and more elabo- 
rate embellishments. Mr. Vialls, of London, 
has been the architect, and Mr. J. Gaisford, of 
Warminster, the contractor; Mr. John Ponton 
having been the sub-contractor for masonry, 
&c., and Mr. Grant for plastering and colouring. 
The carved work in wood and stone was dons 
by Mr. Harry Hems. The beams of the roof 
were stained by Mr. Luke, and the seats by Mr. 
Edwards. Mr. R. R. White executed the gas- 
fitting. The church now contains about 750 
sittings, of which 259, in the aisles, are set 
apart for children. 

Edinburgh.—North Merchiston Established 
Charch, an important addition to the ecclesi- 
astical edifices of Edinburgh, has made rapid 
progress during the past six months. The 
building occupies a site on the Slateford-road, 
opposite the new Dalry Cemetery, and will 
accommodate 1,000 persons without galleries. 
It is in the Gothic style of the thirteenth 
century. The plan consists of a nave and side 
aisles, with a small transept for organ at the 
east end of the north aisle, adjoining which is 
the vestry. The principal entrance is at the 
other end under the tower, the base of which 
forms the porch, while to the west of this is 
placed a session-house, a hall for prayer- 
meetings, &o., and a beadile’s house, so that 
the total length of the buildings fronting the 
Slateford-road is 197 ft. The width of the 
church inside is 62 ft. 6 in., and the height 
from the floor to the top of the ridge is 66 ft. 
The tower is nearly 30 ft. square, and rises 
to a height of 134 ft. 6 in. above the road. 
The richest part of the exterior is the east 
gable. This has massive buttresses at the 
angles, between which the whole space is 
occupied by three tall lancet windows, having 
clustered shafts between them and arcading 
on each side, while between the window-sills 
aod the base course an arcade with clustered 
shafts extends across the gable. The archi- 
tect of the building is Mr. John Honeyman, of 
Glasgow. 

Letterston (Pembrokeshire).—This church was 
re-opened by the Archdeacon of St. David’s, on 
the 30ch ult., after considerable alterations and 
improvements. It was badly rebuilt some thirty 
years back, and nothing could be colder,—more 
comfortless,—than the interior prior to the 
execution of the recent works. The roofs have 
been boarded and otherwise improved, and en- 
caustic tiles substituted for the damp stone 
flagging. New open pitch-pine seate have been 
provided in the nave, and stalls in the chancel, 
with reading-desks, communion-table, and altar- 
rai Pa ges vestry has been added, 
one orritt’s warm-air apparatuses supplied 
and new chancel-arch, windows, and ps see 
throughout are substituted. More, however, 
requires still to be done when funds permit. 
The work has been carried out by local trades- 
men, from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lossiemouth.—The new United Presbyterian 
Charch, at Lossiemouth, N.B., which pas 
facing the sea on the higher side of the square 
of Branderburgh, has been opened for worship. 
The building is in the Gothic style, and is 
entirely of freestone. The principal architec- 
tural feature of the building is the front gable, 
surmounted by the belfry, rising to a height of 
about 80 ft. Each of the front angles of the 
building is supported by a double buttress, and 


@ buttress, all of them surmounted by carved 





The ceiling has been. 


window of the Elgin Cathedral, 

at the further end of the church nee 
a staircase on either side, enclosed by iron rai), 
ings. ‘The front of the platform is of Gothi, 
panelling, stained and varnished, like the front 
of the gallery, all round. Below, and im 
diately in front of the platform, is a commodion, 
choir seat, only slightly raised from the area 
of the church. The gallery extends aii alon 
the sides and the gable of the church in fron 
the platform, and is supported by iron pillars 
To the rear of the church are the vestry, and 
large meeting-hall. The cost of the buildin 
has been 2,0201. The architects are Meiew 
Matthews & Mackenzies, Elgin. ‘The con, 
tractors were :—Mason, Mr. Alexander, Buckie . 
carpenter, Mr. Kenneth M‘Kenzie, Lossiemouth. 
slater, Mr. Findlay, Elgin; plumber, Mr 
Gordon, Elgin ; plasterer, Messrs. Brown & 
Manro, Elgin; painter and glazier, Mr. Ellis 
Grantown; ironwork, Messrs. Seller & Co. 
Elgin; while Mr. James Smart was inspector of 
works. 








Miscellanen, 


Too - attractive Shop Windows. — Th. 
recent decision of the Court of Queen's Bench 
in the case of Manchester shopkeepers @xposes 
an iojustice which we do not think will be 
silently submitted to by a class which is able to 
make its voice heard, and which possesses not a 
little influence. The dealera in question were 
each mulcted in a fine of forty shillings, which 
was a trifle; bot the sting of the sentence lies 
in the order of the jadge, who bound them 
under a penalty of 5001. not to repeat the 
offence. In other words, he constrained them 
from carrying on legitimate trading in a way 
which has always been looked upon as being 
sanctioned by law. But such appears not to be 
the case. The local authorities, which happen 
to be the Manchester Corporation, by virtue of 
some antiquated regulations, thought fit to 
prosecute the dealers for seeking to arrest the 
attention of their customers by exhibiting in 
their windows attractive photographs, &o. 
There appears to have been nothing morally 
wrong in the display, the only offence being, 
according to the existing law, the assembling o' 
large crowds. It is thought that these erowds 
might have been dispersed by proper police 
supervision; but instead of usiog the powers 
thus possessed, the authorities prosecuted, and 
successfully prosecuted, the offenders for causing 
an obstruction. We have no hesitation in saying 
that, if the law which sanctions such persecu- 
tion is statute law, the sooner it is abolished or 
amended, the better for the commanity.—Jron. 

Explosion of a Street Lamp.—At Sirat- 
ford-on-Avon, on the 2ad inst., an alarmicy 
explosion of gas took place ia Warwick-roa¢, 
resulting in the complete destruction of the 
large public lamp which stood in the open space 





the extra pressure was put on at the works. 
The man obtained a ladder, and opening the 
globe of the lamp examined the burners. The 
was considered only trifling, and thiokiog 
Bet the vicinity of the og new 
ones having been put in, the gasman 
applied a ~ Payer Mase § Pimamediately after- 
wards there was a terrific explosion, the lamp 
being shattered, and the whole fell with a tre- 
pe the ground. The yom 
. the ing stones arou 
peThe wri fa 
hollow, and it is supposed that a slight je 
in the supply-pipe had filled the interior of it 
with a mixtare of gas and atmospheric alr, 
producing the explosion when a light was 
applied. 
ppointment.—At a meeting of the Leeds 
Town Council, held last week, it was decided to 
instruct Mr, W. Hoffman Wood, es a 
quantity surveyor, of Leeds, to take 
quantities for all new buildings erected by the 
Corporation of Leeds. 
Railway H .—The Exeter newspapers 
for the 13th inst. contain the following obituary 
announcement :—December 11, at Mount Ver- 
non, Magdalen-road, Elizabeth Gray; 





finials. Above the doorway there is a 
window, something after the style of the Alpha 


66 eldest daughter of the late 
ears, ng 

thomas Grey, the eather aad projector of tbe 
railway system. 
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min Asylam, Cornwall.— The im- 
= additions to Bodmin Asylam, which are 
eer to be undertaken, will supply additional 
sccommodation for 170 pauper patients. The 
main bailding will be two stories in height, and 
mill exceed 250 ft. in length. It will contain 
large day-rooms and dormitories, with a proper 
ion of siagle rooms, approached from the 
eer es” of the 
corridora, which will be the entire length 
building and 10 ft, ia width. At one end of the 
stractare will be an epileptic ward, shut off from 
the rest of the establishment, and constracted 
on the most approved modern principles. At- 
tendants’ rooms will be in close proximity. Io 
central positions there will be spars thrown out 
for bath and dressing rooms, lavatoriee, 
closets. All the drains will be extra- maral 
and ventilated. Detached for the most part 
from the main building,—but connected with it 
and the last erected asylam block by corridors, 
_will be a hall to dine about 240 patients, with 
kitchens and offices in the rear. In front of 
this detached building will be the apartments 
of the assistant medical officers. The building 
will be erected and faced with an excellent 
fresstone, quarried on the asylam grounds, 
ani now being raised by the patients. The 
plans, which have been approved by the Com. 
missioners in Lunacy and the Home Seoretary, 
hava been prepared by Mr. Norman and Messrs. 
Hine & OJgers, the joint architects (Plymouth) 
whose designs for the Carew-buildings (for 
private patients) were accepted in competition 
abont eighteen years ago, and wh»se es- 
sional services have since been retained by the 
visiting justices. The new buildings will be 
publicly tendered for early in the coming year. 

House and Police Telegraphs. — We 
understand a complete system of telegraphs 
has been introduced in the metropolis, between 
the nearest police or other stations and mansions, 
banks, public offices, and places of business of 
all kinds where valuables or valuable securities 
are kept. By this system when a hous? ie shut 
up for the night, and in communication with the 
nearest police or other station, no one can enter 
the premises without giving instant notice of 
the same at the station. The name and number 
of the street being shown as distinctly to the 
man on duty at the station, as if he were stand- 
ing before the house itself, and if necessary the 
exact room or part of the building wherein the 
attempted burglary is being made can also be 
indicated. The marvellous assistance which this 
system affords cannot fail to be recognised in 
the proper quarter, and we should say it only 
requires to be known in order to be taken up by 
all business men and gentlemen having valuable 
property at theie hoases, which offer induce- 
ments to the burglar and robber. This safe- 
guard is the invention of Messrs. Francis & Oo., 
the well-known telegraph engineers, of Hatton- 
garden, 

Death of Sir Antonio Brady.—We regret 
to see the announcement of the death of Sir 
Autonio Brady, whose career of usefalness in 
the service of the public was of two kinds,— 
official and general; bat his labours have as- 
sumed a greater prominence since he ceased to 
serve the State in an official capacity. He 
assisted in preserving @ considerable portion of 
Victoria Park feom the inroads of bricks and 
mortar; and he subsequently threw all his 
energy into the movement for preserving Epping 
Forest to the use of the public. He was an- 
nounced to read @ paper on Wednesday, at the 
Brighton Health Congress, on the prevention of 
smoke in fireplaces. 

Borough Engineer, Newcastle.—At the 
last meeting of the Town Cvancil the business 
Was the election of a Borough Engineer and 
Town Surveyor, the following being a list of the 
pe candidetes and the amount of 
» /0d tor by each :—Garrett J. Barry, Liverpool 
in private practice, 8001; Ernest Benedict, 
ea ~~ London and South-Western 

ilway, 9001.; J. Bartwright, Borough Engi- 
Bera, Bary, 7001; R. Davidson, Sheffield, 
: rough Sarveyor and Engineer of Sheffield, 
0001.; James Hart, St. Helen’r, Borough En- 
Bineer and Sarveyor of St. Helen’s, 7601. ; 
Albert Latham, Margate, Borongh Engineer and 
Pomc of Margate, 9001.; W. George Laws, 

Castle, i ice, 6002 
Mr. lees eae prises actice, Ultimately 
Phan of Land in the City.—No 50, East- 
P, containing 1,685 superficial feet, was let 





by auction b 
y Messrs. Philip Tackett & Co., of 
veh heya on Wednesday last, on i. 
'e [:) i ears, 
rent of 1,2001, poremmen! ne eae 


wai | (001 


Prize - gainers, Royal Academy.— The 
principal prize-wianers were Mr. Samnel Melton 
Fisher, Gold Medals and Travelling Student. 
ship (2001.), for historical painting; Mr. Bryan 
Hook, Tarner Gold Medal and Scholarship 
(501.), for landscape; Mr. Oscar Alexander 
Junck, Gold Medal and Travelling Studentship 
(2001.), for composition in sculpture; Mr. James 
Howard Ince, Gold Medal and Travelling Stu- 
dentehip (2001.), for a design in architecture ; 
Miss Margaret Hickson, the Creswick Prizs 
(301.), for landscape; Mr, Henry Marriott 
Paget, prize (401.), for a design for the decora- 
tion of a portion of @ public building; Mr. 
Maarice W. Griffenhagen, first Armitage Prizs 
if Mr. T. C. Sirrell Benham, first prize 
501. » for a set of six drawings of a figare from 
the life; and the following silver medalliste, 
who stood first in various competitions :—Mr. 
Horace B. Fisher (two medals), Mr. John Ernest 
Breun (two medals), Mr. Bernard Evans Ward, 
Miss Theodora Joan Noyes (medal and prize), 
Miss Sasan Ruth Canton, Mr. David John Wade 
(medal and first prize), and Mr. W. B. Bassett- 
Smith. 

Tae Society of Engineers.—The twenty- 
seventh annaal general meeting of the members 
of the Society of Engineers was held on Mon- 
day evening last, the 12th inst., in the Society's 
Hall, Victoria-street, Westminster. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Jabez Church, vice-presi- 
dent. The following gentlemen were balloted 
for and daly elected as council and officers for 
the ensuing year, viz. :—As president, Mr. Jabez 
Charch ; as vice-presidents, Mr. F. E. Dackham, 
Mr. Arthur Rigg, and Mr. W. Schénheyder; as 
ordinary members of council, Mr. R. Berridge, 
Mr. 8. Catler, Mr. C. Gandon, Mr. C. J. Light, 
Mr. Perry F. Nursey, Mr. Heber Dackham, 
Mr. A. F. Phillips, and Me. Arthar T. Walmisley, 
the thres last-named gentlemen being new mem- 
bers of the council; as ho secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Alfred Williams; and, as auditor, 
Mr. W. H. Bennett. 

Ashburnham House.—The following memo- 
rial, signed by Sir Henry Cole, Mr. William 
Morris, Mr. Hf. 8. Milman (director of the 
Society of Antiquaries), Mr. J. L. Pearson, R A. 
(architect at Westminster Abbey), Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, and others, was presented to the 
Governors of Westmioster School by the Dean 
of Westminster: “On behalf of a meeting of 
gentlemen interested in the preservation of 
Ashburnham House and of the ancient remains 
on its site, and earnestly desirous that no en- 
croachment should be made on the ground 
closely adjacent to the Abbey Charch of West- 
minster, we ventare to request that the Govern- 
ing Body of Westminster School will not come 
to any decision adverse to the proposal about to 
be made by the Dean and Chapter, until they 
have received and heard a deputation from 
such meeting on the subject.” 

Ventilation.—Sinoce the last meeting of the 
United Grand Lodge, important improvements 
have been made in the ventilation of the 
Temple, the Board-room, the De Grey, the Zet- 
land, and the whole of the rooms in which the 
various lodges are held. The ventilation im- 
provement works have been carried out by the 
Sanitary Eogineering and Ventilation Company, 
of Victoria-street, Westminster, who have 
applied their ‘‘ Imperial” ventilating-tabes and 
“Imperial” exhaust ventilators, under the 
direction of Bro. John Gibson, F.R.I.B.A. We 
are told that it has given gener! satisfaction. 

Cost of Wood Paving in Chelsea.—At the 
last meeting of the Chelsea Vestry, the Sar. 
veyor presented a report showing that the total 
cost of the Falham-road wood paving from 
Thistle - grove to Stamford- bridge, was as 
follows: — Total amount expended for Jabour, 
plant, materials, new gullies, and sundry works, 
§,6911, 123. 1ld.; area of work executed, 10,573 
yards superficial; the actual net cost of the 
wood pavement (after deducting the new 
gullies, and the value of the old materials 
carted away) amounts to 93. 5d. per yard super- 


Aceeienitio Cement.—The Boston (Mass.) 
Tournal of November 23rd states tha‘ the 
American company for carrying out General 
Scott’s well-known patent has received gold 
medal at the Fourteenth Trieoniel Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
i on. 
ao Church Competition. — H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught has been pleased to 
the design submitted by Messrs. Bromi- 
low & Cheers, of Liverpool, for his church to be 


The Royal Academy.—At a goneral assem. 
bly held on the 8th inst., Mr. Peter Graham, 
Associate, was elected a fall Academician. At 
the close of the President’s address to the 
students on the 10th inst., eleewhere noticed, 
the students adjourned to the Antique School, 
and there presented the Keeper with a testimo. 
nial, in the shape of three silver salvers, and an 
address, which ran as follows:—‘To F. R. 
Pickersgill, Esq., R.A., Keeper of the Royal 
Academy of Arts.—Sir, We, the past and present 
stadente of the Royal Academy of Arts, desire 
most respectfally to offer this testimonial to you, 
as a mark of our fall appreciation of your 
valuable teaching, and the unvarying kindness 
that you have always shown to us as students of 
the school daring the time you have so worthily 
held the office of Keeper. We sincerely trust 
that you may long remain among us, and we 
rest assured that both we and those that follow 
will alike reap the benefits of your valaable 
counsel aud advice for many years to come.” 

A Norwegian Peasant, rejoicing in the 
sonorous name of Ola Samsonsén Midnis, has, it 
is said, invented a new system of propelling 
vessels which dispenses with manual labour, 
sails, or steam power. The inventor hai con- 
structed almost without assistance a small 
vessel, which, according to a recently published 
account, was at Bargen. The general priaciple 
of the system is said to be the utilisation of the 
column of water which the weight of the vessel 
forces through an opening made to receive it, 
bat the details have, it is stated, been kept a 
secret by the inventor. 

Testing Traps.—We have received from 
Mr. Emptage a reply to Mr. Davies, but do not 
think it necessary to print it. We must also 
decline to print five other letters on the same 
subject ; the affair has degenerated into a 
squibble. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of proposed new school at Binstead- 
road, Buckland, Portsmouth, for the Portsmouth School 
Board. Mr. A. H. Bone, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. H. P. Foster :— 





G. Longley, Worth, Sussex ............ £9,979 0 0 
G. Barbidze, Portsmouth .............+ 9,142 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringkham, London... 8,873 0 0 
T. B. Hayter, Portsmouth ...... anaes . 00 
T. C, Cooper, Portsmouth ..... “on 00 
H. & W. Evans, Portsmouth ......... 0.0 
T. W. Earwak-r, Portsm uth........ 8,400 0 0 
C. Boulton & Son, Portsmouth ...... 8,081 9 0 
D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth ........... 7,993 12 0 
J. Ccook, Soathamptoa (accepted). 7,747 0 0 


For three new shop-fronts, Sanford-'ane, Stoke Newinz- 
ton, for the Lacorporated Society of Licensed Victuallers. 
Mr, H. J. Newton, architect :— 

















DROW ccccceseesseccessccceces scocpacseccerenccsces £213 0 0 
PiMOWE ccvccdeee coveccoccocccecssrecreseseroeees 195 0 0 
Ww oes 175 0 0 
Cook ...... 173 0 0 
Crabtree 155 0 0 
WH AUR e <siins os -c000c-c0ces-cecceccosencgecce seeves 15 0 0 
Pickersgil! (ac:epted) .......00-4 ini 149 0 0 
Wood Feneing. 
Wood (accepted). 
For makiog-up ef Alexandra-road, for Hornsey Local 
Board. Mr. T. ae Courey Meade, surveyor :— 

Folem Belt ccc.cvssoccccsessescosesscesevseescesee £712 4 6 
Ford & Everett .....ccco-cossessscoeseesseree 69) 0 0 
MeDowell & Dawson ..er......-seseecee-eeeee 685 0 0 
A, Walker... .ccccecccrccscesseseeeeesseveesee 659 10 6 
DQMMoOTe .....0.scceersereeresrenseereeses ences 644 : 
Strachan & Co.....cccccccoccsssorsecsssseceeree 689 

Bl fleld.......... a dg ee 
McKenzie, Williams, & Co., Tower- 

chambers, Moorgate (accepted) ..... 583 0 0 
Peill & SOMS .....c neces covceceerserenneerseres 579 0 4 
PizzOY.coccsseecereeeresronreesnerensceccerserseae 543 0 





alterations and additions at Carr View, Sleighte, 
eset whith. for Mr. D, G. Pinkney. Mr. Eiwar< Hq. 
Smales, architect, Quantities by Mr. H. T, Neilson, 
Darlington :— 


Watson Bros., Darlisgton....... colaiee £2517 17 0 
Wm. Robinson, Whitby...............--- 2,163 4 0 
J. White, Whithy 0.0.0.0... cee 2,130 19 0 
J. Gladstone, Whitby ..........-.--- 2,076 17 0 
Langdale & Sons, Whitby.............-- 1,895 0 0 





‘or the erection of new offices, bonded stores, &c., 
Desthord, for Mr. Alfrei Kirby, Mr. Thos. Dinwiddy, 


architect :— 
Gl eB TID... cccieececccc ce neccereessensensceoeees oo : : 
pT. eeerernnneprernrrrerrrrrrrricr enn 3873  &- 


Redman (accepted “Rae 


senwich, for Mr. James 
For a pur of houses, Greenwich, 
Merver. 4 Thos, Diawiidy, architect :— rr 
Bride] (accepted) ..........0.-21eeeseee-+ £1,05' 


itions to the South London Brewery for Messrs. 
ar? ay em rf Sons, Mr. Edwin T. Hail, architect. 









erected in Bagshot Park. 


Quantities by Messrs. Brane & Dose” '73,90) 0 0 
TB. Jalina & CO. ceccecsesscsesnsenreasss 3,330 9° 
Howard & Dorrell 9 e 
bf Bangs & Co. sess. ree 4 

. OY saesnesesnnvenrenee avonceseeeses ese 
_ Nightingale.........00--000 seer" , 140 

Ty i, Aé eoie Gans (escepted) 3,095 o 0 
H. Hart .cscceee cinlanencaeeieee ssaacanniniaoiee 3,085 
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For new Board Schools, Wood-street, Woolwich. 7 


B. B. Robson, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. 
Barber 


























= 
Bros £14,179 0 0 
~~ 13,907 0 0 
Atherton & aa 0 0 
0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 








the enl ent of Board Schools, at Sleaford- 
SS a B. RB. Robeson, architect, Quanti- 


street, Battersea. ; 











5 SS pattemenr ne 
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For new warehouses, Harrow-road, for Messrs. Lilley & 
Skinner. Mr. J. W. Chapman, architect, Quantities by 








Messrs. Goodchild & Son :— 

Time. 
6 months... £26,410 0 © 
nw 6,240 0 0 
te we 5,988 0 0 
= 5,980 0 0 
= 6,894 0 0 
URI :sscnedenaiininnsiincsitid Nil. -» 6,893 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ...... 6 months... 5,748 0 0 
PUEDE scccasvenciercccdoinncersie 9 . 5,733 0 0 
Woodward ............... wee pe . 6,700 0 0 
Ashby Bros. (toolste)...5 ,, 6,385 0 0 





For conversion of No. 62, Atlantic-road, Brixton, into 


@shop. Mr. Crawys, architect: 


Macey, Brixton .......ccccsssccsereseeeees 2191 0 0 
Hogem, Dateiad ..,.0.0...cssecese.sesetsneses 166 0 0 
Lambert, Pimlico (accepted) .........+0 123 0 @ 





For alterations to the Cock and Bottle public-house’ 


Lambeth-walk. Mr. Crawys, architect :— 
Burman, Kennington.............-..00sss00 £232 0 0 
Beale, Westminster (accepted) ......... 173 0 0 


For constraction of the London-road sewer, Southend- 
on-Bea, for the Local Board, Mr, Arthur Clayton, 


Wilkes & Co., Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate 
(accepted). 








For'the erection of school buildings, &e., at the Scul- 
coates Union Workhouse, Hull, Mr. Samuel Musgrave, 

















erchitect :-— 

«. Pearson, Hull 18 
Bentley & Burn, Leeds 0 0 
Grassby, Hull 00 

t, Hull 0 0 
Habbershaw & Son, Hull 00 
Wharram, Hull 00 
Comet, WOME wvicsescrsscstvescsccctenniocs c 0 
Jackson Bros., Goole 00 
Harper, Hull .... 11,438 16 0 
Hockney & 1 11,417 0 0 

ackson & Son, Hull 0 9 
Stanley, Hull esnesee 00 
Goates, Hull 00 
EY St 11,166 0 0 
Executors of late T. Southern, Hull 11,058 0 0 
nn, ett hy ae EEE LE ALE 10,987 0 0 
Stamp Bros., Barton..........0.cc0000 10,518 0 0 
a ‘Pair of cottages, Uphill, Somerset, for Mr, Henry 
8. F, Harvey & Co. (accepted) ......... £6 0 0 
For completion of house at Montpelier, Weston-super- 
Mare, for Messrs. Davies :— " on 
ear .. £184 6 0 
Addicott ......... , 159 6 0 
G, B. Harwey & Co. ..cccocce covenecmnss - 158 0 0 


Rhyl, for 
renga Belden ioe 
engineer. Quantities by the engineer :~~ 


Sen aa 


& 
g 


Set 


Thos. Fiat, West Bromwioh........0100» 
udley (accepted)... 3, 


. Smith & Co., Southport .....1.+. 
Geo. Smi o port 
“Dadiey (accepted)... 


han, Pontefract, Yorks .....++ 
7 Bhayl ....00.cccecesee 
Owen, Liandudno 


J.B. u seneverereceess 
doo Seth & Gon South 
Braddock & Math A * s: . 


Contract No. 4.—Approaches, 
Robert Jeffreys, Colwyn Bay 
Ed Rhyl 


wards, Rhy’ 
Geo. Smith & Co,, Southport 
dock & Mathows,* Southport... 3,490 


and drainage works, Elwy Hall Rhyl, | 
for Mr. Joseph Evans. Mr. B, Nelson, pone bowen en 
ties fe engineer :— 


dock & Mathews," Southport. , £2,800 17 8 
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For tewn-hall offices, Peamaenmawr, Mr, B, Nelson,. 
architect. Quantities by the architect :— 

Collins & Sonu, Warring‘on 

Smith & Pilkington, Pier Works, 

BE. Hughes, Glan Conway ... 

Abel Hoberts, Col 
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¢ in 
£ H (next week).—Clerk w. rks Society jaext week), 


week).—A. T. W. (shali appeaz). 


All statements of facts, Liste of tenders, £0. must be 
address of the sender, net 


responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
nRAL ADVARTIOOMOES 


or 5 
line (about ten words) .....0++ «+++ o 
Gunn tor eqaten of Tendo Advechionmaatn, aise 


on application to the 











SITUATIONS VACANT 
TRADE, AND 


THE CHARGE FO! 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements 


DOUGLAS FOUBDRIN: Pubiisker, 
cAddvensed to Mo. h Catexine-steeet, W.C. 
for the current week's issue must reach the 























others are CAUTIONED against inferior 

Prices, delivered to part ae Unnet 
given on HARLES 

TRASK, inster, So- 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White 
M. STODARBT & OO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Gannon-street, B.0, [Anvz. 
Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 


Asphalte Company H. Glenn), 38, 
Se RS ied and doeet mies: 








in all thicknesses. 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.¥., 
London. [Aprz. 
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Roofing Felts—F. Braby & Co. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VABIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks.—F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron—F. Braby & Co. 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOOK. 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 








